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Everybody loves to make 
something out of nothing 


















SHAW incre 


is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, wastepaper baskets, albums 
and wooden mixing bowls become worthy of gift-giving 
when decorated with Shaw Finger-Paint. Give unfinished 
wood a thin coat of shellac before applying the paint which 
has been rubbed smooth on a table top. Finger-Painted 
papers stretch when paste is spread on the reverse side. 
Measure craft surface then cut Finger-Painted paper a bit 
smaller before pasting. For binding, paper should be larger 
than the surface of the craft. Shellacking provides a protec- 
tive coat. 

Have you tried TEMPOLA-CRAFT? Work out the de- 
sign with Crayola Crayon, then fill in the background with 
Artista Tempera thinned or Water Colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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from the 


Editor’s Desk 


Helping children with their art reveals 
a teacher's whole educational philosophy, 


says Anna Dunser, contributing editor. 


TEACHER'S educational philosophy is revealed by 
the way she helps children with their art. 

If she believes that art is taught to elementary 
school children for the purpose of making them skillful in 
drawing. because at some future time they may have occa- 
sion to draw something, she will show them an adult’s way 
of drawing, dictating the steps, correcting errors as she 
sees them. She will give them pictures to copy and set up 
objects for them to draw. She will give them patterns to 
trace and outlines to fill in with color. 

This method of helping children was used twenty years 
ago. The art teacher must believe that art education has 
stood still while other forms of education have gone for- 
ward. 

Perhaps she believes that the art lesson is for the pur- 
pose of finding talented children. and she. therefore. 
concentrates her efforts on showing them how to draw 
and represent things according to her ideas. 

This view is faulty for several reasons. First. it is not 
a necessary part of every person’s education to be skillful 
in drawing. And. even if skill were necessary. this method 
is not successful, as many adults will testify. Second, 
the teacher considers the skilled copyist, the talented child. 
We now know that there are so many phases of art that 
everyone has some talent along some phase. To select 
the children who will follow art as careers is difficult. 
Furthermore, it is not the function of the school to train 
small children for a particular life work. All children 
must get a broad foundation. 

\ teacher’s intention may be quite different from those 
outlined above and her teaching may still not be ef- 
fective. If she believes that art is taught in the elementary 
school to give children an opportunity to express them- 


selves freely, making art a safety valve or a playtime 
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activity and nothing more. she may give the children 
art materials leaving them to their own devices while she 
corrects papers, makes out reports, or runs errands, 

She will find soon that the children repeat the things 
they do until their way of expressing themselves becomes 
a thoughtless, unchangeable formula followed while think- 
ing or talking about something else, Naturally children 
will find other ways of amusing themselves—quite often 
undesirable ways. 

Another type of teacher believes that children have 
art in school in order to have a means of self-expression, 
under guidance. which will give satisfaction and at the 
same time challenge them to think and to put forth their 
best efforts. These children will organize their materials, 
their colors, their strokes, in increasingly attractive ways 
in order to express themselves more forcefully. The teach- 
er will discover that they are developing good taste and 
discrimination as well as desirable traits of character 
such as confidence. independence. judgment, happiness, 
and_ responsibility. 

This tvpe of teacher will give assignments when the 
children repeat themselves without careful thinking. Part 
of the time she will give them opportunities to choose 
their own subjects. She is on the job every minute, show- 
ing that she is interested. encouraging the faltering and 
finding something good in everyone’s work, as long as 
they are struggling to solve their problems. But she keeps 
hands off. Keeping hands off means not telling, or show- 
ing, how it should be drawn. The discussion comes later 
when the pictures are finished and on the wall. 

The creative teacher will always put up the work of 
the entire class, either immediately after they are finished, 
or within a few days. Then the teacher and the children 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Button-garden lady 





By Joseph C. Salak 


Y using tiny and lovely plants and stones, Mrs. Flor- et 
ence Waye Casebolt converted common coat but- peo 
tons into exquisite miniature gardens for the Col- nee 

lege Women’s Club of Berkeley, California, in their 194] sans 


annual garden show. She won first prize for her exhibit, To 
and later, for a Red Cross benefit, she made twenty-four 





‘ 
miniature table settings of many lands, which were dis- 2 
played on top of a grand piano. Dl 
Since then she has produced thousands of tiny living lee 
gardens. During the war she made more than 1500 gar- N 
dens for hospitalized soldiers, sailors, and marines. Bed- aoe 
ridden veterans were delighted with these fascinating i. 
button gardens actually growing on their bedside tables. aa 
Before long she was receiving orders from every state aid 
in the country. i 
For a description of her work a Mexican motif was = 
chosen. Mrs. Casebolt used a flat blue-green coat button 








Mrs. Florence Waye Casebolt stands 
in the doorway of her greenhouse 
where she cultivates the tiny plants 
she uses in her button gardens. 










Dried century plant provides the 
backdrop for tiny cactuses and dried 
flowers. Button is mounted on black 
castor base; tree is Peruvian moss. 
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Chinese spoon garden uses a rot h 
lor backdrop; a button for garden 
patio: dried flowers, bits of rock, 
green sand and dried foliage for 


shrubs. 


matted with moist cotton in which succulents and cactuses f 
- were imbedded, Among the plants she glued a Mexican 
ut- peon figurine wearing a colorful red hat and bright blue 
ol- trousers. Additional buttons and plant offsets were ar- 
M1 ranged to cover completely the face of the button base. 
bit, To give added height to the garden a bare, straw-colored 
ag twig. three inches long, was glued back of a small rock 
lis- against which the peon enjoyed his siesta. She uses an 
. eyedropper to water the plants, the button holes providing 
ing drainage. 
ae Mrs. Casebolt’s most popular gardens are the oriental 
ed- variety. For these a slice of rice paper tree is the back- 
ang drop: tiny succulents, colored figurines, and dried flowers. 
les nestling between plants and rocks, are mounted on a but- 
me ton to complete the setting. More recently she has intro- 

duced Chinese spoon gardens, using a small rock for a 
—_ backdrop and adding dried flowers in pastel colors. tiny 
lon (Continued on page 47) 








Tiny dried red berries for fruit, 
slices of margarita, little cactuses, and 
the figurines on black plastic castor 
cups make these colorful scenes, 


Chinese spoon garden utilizes a 








slice of rice paper for the tree, glass 
water buffalo for the background. 
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Drawing from nature 


By Dawn E. Schneider 


LL illustration work involves 
drawing from nature in one 
form or another. When skill- 


fully taught drawing sharpens ob- 


servation powers, quickening the 


child’s interest in his surroundings. 
In drawing all animals and plants. 
certain basic principles hold true. 
The art teacher should learn these 
principles and, as the need arises. pre 
To facilitate 
the learning, the more common. na- 


sent them to the class. 


ture forms will be analyzed here. 


Animals 

Basically, all animal forms are 
built on a rectangle. some blocky 
and some slender, Remember that 
all animals. with the exception of 
the monkey and the elephant. have 
rear legs which bend in the opposite 
direction from those of man. They 
are unable to sit on a chair as men 
can. 

Consider the animal which vou are 
about to draw. Picture his outstand- 


ing points—the factors. shall we say. 






































that make him a dog and not a cat. 
Ask yourself these questions: Is he 
built mostly on curves. as a horse. 
or on straight lines, as a cow? Has 
he a long or short neck, and does 
it rise up from his trunk or make a 
line level with his shoulders? Does 
he have heavy or slender legs: do 
they have what corresponds to the 
knee joints high or low on the leg? 
(The first joint is always high on 
hoofed animals. low on those having 
toes.) What sort of tail does he 
have? What is the shape of his head. 
and does it have any distinguishing 
features. such as horns. beard. or 
mane? 

When you have thus analyzed the 
animal, you will be able to draw it 


so that it is easily recognizable. 


Bird Forms 

\ keen study of the characteristics 
of each bird to be drawn is essential. 
Bills. for instance. reflect the eating 
habits of birds. Worm-diggers have 
longer bills than seed-eaters, whose 
bills are much wider at the base for 
Hawks and other 
predatory birds have hooked beaks 


crushing seeds. 


to aid in tearing apart their prey. 

Topknots and peculiar markings 
are important identification marks. 
The angles of the wing and tail are 
different in each bird group, and the 
placement of tail feathers follows 
several specific plans, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The eve 
always appears exactly in the middle 
of the head. and (here is a delightful 
little trick) if you “cut a piece of 
pie” out of the round eye before 
coloring it black. leaving this wedge 
uncolored. your bird’s eye will ap- 
pear to twinkle at you. 
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Many practical pointers fe) 
r on the drawing of animals, 


flowers, trees, and landscapes. 


oe. Begin all bird forms with a slanted 
bad back line, to which is added the 
as round head. Attach to this the curved 
oe body line. bringing the widest part 
vue of the swing nearer the tail than the 
otis head. Place the legs so that they join 
oes E ois 
the body near the tail and not (as 
ne children so often make them) sprout- 











mies ing from the “tummy.” Show. the 

B° knee joint and that while walking the 

Ai toes are flat on the ground, usually 

rf. three toes, front, and one toe, back. —_ 
“a When the foot is grasping a branch, 

_ these toes will be curved. 

pis Study bird pictures. Then place 


the wings and tail at the proper angle. 


tl Add any special identifying marks. 
1e coo ‘ 
‘ In coloring the birds. use cravola 
y ul » ‘ 
strokes to show feathers—the little 
fine feathers on the head. throat and i- 
breast. the long stiff feathers at the 
: wing and tail. 
tics é 
ial. 
; Flowers 
ing ’ 
; When children draw flowers, sug- 
ave 
gest that they draw them full front or 
ose ‘ - . 
f full side. never three quarters. Flow- 
or ie ° 
ers have definite geometric forms, so 
her : 
L if you make a center, then place dots OSS 
aks é 
around it to place the petals, they can 
: then be drawn in carefully. Some 
ngs : 
ne | drawing or sketching from natural 
rKS. ‘ ‘ ; . 
flowers is desirable. of course. but 
are : . 
t] do not imagine that you cannot have 
Ti ; - fe 
a flower drawing lesson without nat- 
ws mr ° . 
i ural flowers. Try telling the chil- 
we P 3 . 
dren to draw imaginary flowers 


















































‘dle masses of them on a page placed in 
ful a howl. Show them the basic bell 

of shapes, spirals. and wheel forms and 

e the variety of leaf forms. Many bright 
a { colors can be blended to make richer —_—_ 
die hues. Tell them to keep their vase CC) 
ap below the middle of the page. first — 

(Continued on next page) 
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drawing in both top and bottom lines. 
Then fill in the sides with pairs of 
lines, curve by curve. A bit of color 
theory and chiaroscuro (light and 
shade in contrast to each other) may 
be introduced at this point. Above 
all, see that the child really brings 
out the feeling of the delicate, glowing 
quality of the flowers. 


Trees 

Tree shapes are definitely related 
to those of flowers, providing con- 
tinuity between the drawing of the 
two. A rule to remember is that a 
tree should never be drawn perfectly 
straight. The diameter of a tree trunk 
does not vary from the roots until its 
first branching. There the width of 
the trunk is divided simply for each 
new branch. You must be careful 
not to taper the branches between 
branching as the rule about the trunk 
applies here also. Show that a new 
branch grows out from the parent 
branch with a buttress similar to that 
found between the thumb and _ the 
palm of the hand. Never pitchfork 
your divisions; allow them to branch 
in an apparently casual way. 

After you have drawn the frame- 
work, consider how to treat the tex- 
ture of the tree. There are many 
types of bark markings. Some trees 
have vertical grooves, some horizon- 
tal rings. Some have patch markings, 
and some resemble the: back of a 
crocodile. Encourage the observation 
of these facts. Also notice that very 
few tree trunks are the same shade 
of brown which is in your crayon or 
water-color box. Many other colors 
or combinations of colors should be 
used—white for the birch, silver for 
the eucalyptus, orange for the pepper 
tree, deep purple for the Norway 
maple. Place a shadow at one side 
of the trunk and under each branch 
to create the illusion of roundness. 

Leaves are of many forms and 
grow on the trees in different ways. 
In all types, however, the smallest 
leaves begin at the ends of the 
branches, growing larger as they pro- 
gress down the branch. Usually leaves 
point downward, but not always. De- 
cide first what shape and formation 
to use; then be consistent, painstak- 
ingly following out your plan. Use 
several shades of green, yellow, 
brown, purple, and blue while color- 
ing, thinking that the sun catches the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Editor’s Desk 


Anna Dunser’s editorial came to 
us originally as her usual contribu- 
tion-of-the-month. 
that the 
deserving of a place on our editorial 
So that’s where you'll find it: 


However. we felt 


message it contained was 


page, 


don't miss it. 


Play School Preview 


June is scheduled to arrive next 
month and with it our annual Play 
School Number of Junior Arts & 


\cTIVITIEsS. If you expect to teach 
or supervise a summer play school. 
vou will be able to make good use of 
the numerous suggestions for play 
school activities included in the June 
issue. Incidentally. these projects will 
he equally useful to the classroom 
teacher come fall. and many of them 
will be a boon to the busy mother 
who is constantly seeking methods 
of keeping her children occupied dur- 


ing the long vacation days. 


New Art Organization 

Formation of a new art organiza- 
lion. the Indiana-Michigan-Ohio Art 
\lliance. to provide new opportun- 
ities for talented senior high school 
artists and to obtain public recogni- 
tion of their abilities, has recently 
been announced in Fort Wayne. In- 
diana. 

The organization will sponsor ex- 
hibits of work in 
high schools. with the benefit of great- 
er opportunity being offered to tal- 
ordinarily 


meritorious art 


ented exhibitors than is 
attendant upon a local high school 
It will also stimulate the 
holding of art exhibits in many towns. 
which would not have 


thought of them and will help art 


exhibition. 


otherwise 
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teachers arouse additiorial enthusiasm 
among their students because of the 
opportunities which the Alliance is 
offering. Local school exhibitions will 
culminate in a regional exhibit to 
he held in the museum of the Fort 
Wayne Art School, where many valu- 
able prizes will be awarded. 

Because this entire program has 
nationwide application. the Alliance 
will supply gladly a COpy of its work- 
ing methods to any other interested 
educational, art, or civic organiza- 
tion. Write to Walter McBride, Fort 
Wayne Art School. Fort Wayne, In- 


diana. 


Summer Swap 

Educators and other professional 
people who wish to exchange homes 
for the summer or during sabbatical 
leaves may make such arrangements 
by registering with the Teachers Resi- 
Exchange, 100 West 42nd 
Street. New York 18. No charge is 


made unless a mutually 


dence 


satisfactory 
swap is made, 


Motoring to Mexico 

\ new and completely revised edi- 
tion of this best seller among tourist 
publications has just been published. 
You can obtain your copy of Votor- 
ing to Mexico by sending twenty-five 
cents to the Pan American Union. 
Travel Division. Washington 6. D. C. 


What's New 

Gay Glaze is a washable. durable 
paint that can be applied to glass- 
ware, pottery. china, and metal. Easy. 
quick baking in an ordinary kitchen 
oven gives a brilliant permanent fin- 
ish. Gay Glaze may also be used for 
touching up imperfections in ceram- 
ics and painted china after firing. 
The Gay Glaze set, consisting of six 
colors plus gold, clear glaze, reducer. 
brush, and instruction manual, may 
he purchased for $2.95 from Illini 
Ceramic Service. Inc. 163-169 West 
Ilinois St.. Chicago 10. 


Craft-Etch. a new product develop- 
ed especially for the etching of soft 
craft aluminum. has been introduced 
by Craft Service Supply. 6431 Perry 
Court. St. Louis 20. Missouri. Craft- 
Etch is a powder which, when added 
to water. makes a liquid that pro- 
duces a smooth etch on aluminum. 
Price is $1.00 for the regular size o1 
$1.75 for the double size. 


The latest in the line of Judy Toys 
is a time-telling teaching aid in the 
form of a clock dial with 
hands. The distinguishing property 
of Judy's Clock is that when the 
minute hand is turned one full revolu- 


movable 


tion, the hour hand moves only one- 
twelfth as far, thus duplicating the 
action movement of the hands of a 
regular clock. Height is thirteen 
the dial face is silk-screened. 
Address of The Judy Company is 
310 North Second Street, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


inches; 


Free Poster 
Interesting semi-precious stones for 
jewelry and metalcrafts work are 
often difficult to find. The Sam 
Kramer firm will send a poster upon 
request’ which 
they supply. 
The poster 615 x 10” 


describes the stones 
is designed 
craft 
centers, adult education classes. col- 


for posting in community 
lege and art school supply stores, li- 
braries, but is not recommended for 
use in elementary or high schools. 
For either the poster, or a complete 
catalog of semi-precious stones, write 
to: Sam Kramer. 29 West 8th St., 


New York City 11. N. Y. 


New Alphacolor Pastels 

The new set of square pastels pro- 
the Weber Costello Com- 
pany is handsomely packaged in a 


duced by 


hlack and red-orange box with special 
honeycomb dividers to prevent break- 
age and to make selection of individu- 
al colors easy. The box also has a 
color index printed inside the cover. 
Full about Alphacolor 
can be had by writing to the Weber 


information 


Costello Company. Chicago Heights. 
Illinois. 


Decorate with Dek-All 

“Decorate with Dek-All” is a book- 
let describing, with full color illustra- 
tions. the articles produced by people 
who have used this interesting and 
versatile color medium for the hand 
decoration of glass, china, pottery. 
and metals. 

The booklet which tells “what to 
and how to” will be valuable to those 
already familiar with Dek-All and 
should be instructive for those not 
vet acquainted with its uses. It is 
available from the American Crayon 
Company. Sandusky, Ohio on receipt 
of 25c. 









HE art teacher can help in two 
ways to add color to the study 
of other countries. 

Every art teacher plans free periods 
for the children in which they can 
initiate their own 
model Martians: 


projects. Some 
some paint abstract 
designs on cloth, cork or any other 
kind of material. Others are inspired 
hy what they have been learning in 
social studies. 


ILLUSTRATION 1. Bill is painting 


The boat and the 
men were made of clay; the sail. of 
Since the 
paper was yellow. he did not need to 
paint the entire surface. 


a Chinese junk. 


a stick and some paper. 





Art helps understand 
foreign countries 


Children’s interest in other countries 


may be quickened by the art teacher. 


Bill’s problem was to make his sail 
stand up and to make his clay boat 
solid so that it wouldn’t break. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. Emily was in- 
spired by what she had learned about 
Hawaii. Often she draws and paints 
people in free time. In this picture 
they are Hawaiian dancers. 

Emily's problem was to make the 
people stand out. She had much yel- 
low and tan in the sand. the straw 
house, and the grass skirts. The faces 
were darker tan. With so much tan 
and yellow her problem was difficult. 
hut she solved it by adding green to 
some of the grassy parts and orange 
to others. She mixed white with yel- 




































By Jessie Todd 


low to get a very light yellow, then 
she used some black to outline here 
and there. 

Bill and Emily illustrate the in- 
dependent children whom the art 
teacher doesn’t need to help. She 
needs only to have supplies in good 
condition and easy to lay hands on, 
so that no time is wasted getting 
ready. 

The other children must be pre- 
vented from visiting too much in free 
period. There must be an orderly 
feeling in the room so that work can 
he done. 

The other type of help the art 
teacher can give to the social study 
teacher is shown in ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The fact that the art teacher had 
visited Italy, the country which the 
fourth grade was studying, made en- 
thusiasm run high. The art teacher 
told them interesting stories, which 
were not in the books, about Venice. 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Sorrento, 
Capri, and other cities. She drew 
many gondolas and quickly painted 


The boat and boatman were 
modelled of clay. Bill is 
painting his model. 
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Emily ts using her colors to 
get good contrasts. She has 


done well with the figures. 


The technique and effects 


express the children’s im- 


pression of the country. 










































































































canal scenes in Venice as the children 
watched. She also showed them pic- 
tures of dancers at Sorrento. 

The social studies teacher. the art 
teacher. and children went to a movie 
showing a family picking olives and 
performing other tasks typical of life 
After three weeks of real 
enthusiasm in the art class. the chil- 


in Italy. 


dren were able to paint colorful pic- 
tures with real Italian feeling. 

Too often teachers of art and social 
studies expect children to illustrate a 
before they 

One needs to be 


foreign country know 
enough to do so. 
saturated with a subject before he 
can draw or paint it. 

Teachers or parents can always in- 
terest children with tales of the coun- 
tries they have visited, but they ex- 
pect children to do things too quickly. 
The foreign country needs to be ex- 
perienced as much as possible without 
Movies are the 
best tool in bringing out this realism. 


actually visiting it. 


School movies. however, are usually 
black and white, and the art teacher. 
therefore. contributed help by adding 
real, gay. lively color. The fourth 
grade made the paintings in ILLUs- 
TRATION 3. 








By Imogene Knight 


Gift Plaque 

Put a one-half inch layer of model- 
ling clay in the center of a saucer 
where it is indented. Grease the rest 
of the saucer. 

In a pan mix a cup of water with 
enough plaster of Paris so that it 
piles up out of the water. Stir until 
it starts to set. Pour this over the 
clay until it is about one-half inch 
above it. 

When it is dry, remove the plas- 
ter from the saucer and the clay from 


the plaster. 
Paint the frame with pastel colors. 
Cut a snapshot to the size of the 





center circle. Paste it in. Attach a 
how hanger to the back with tape. 


Spring Flowers 

Use small paper plates. both round 
and square. Starting at the center, 
with crayon make a flower center. 
From it make four petals, adding 
one Spring color after another. Fill 
in the spaces between the petals with 
dots, spots, and lines. 

Cut stems of different lengths and 
leaves of various shapes from card- 
board or construction paper. Fasten 
them to the flowers. 

These make nice wall, blackboard. 


or window decorations. 





Spring flowers and gift plaques 
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Carnation hand 


Kathryn Twomey’s explicit directions make it simple 


to produce a charming Mother's Day gift. 


Materials 
White ready-hemmed 
chiefs from the five and ten 


handker- 


Wax crayons 

Unglazed wrapping paper 

An iron 
Method 

1. Fold the handkerchiefs in quar- 
lers and crease. 

2. Arrange the crayons in rainbow 
order: red, orange, yellow. green. 
black and 


intermediate 


blue. purple. Leave out 


brown. If vou have 


colors. put them in their propet 


places. 


Creases and circle 

















3. Start with any crayon, With it 
make a circle at the center of the 
handkerchief, 


a dime or as large as a fifty cent 


It mav be as small as 


piece, but draw it freehand. 

1. Put that crayon hack in its place 
and take the next one to it on either 
side. If vou start with the crayon 
to the right, keep on in that direction: 
if you start with the cravon to the 
left. keep working in that direction. 
With this color. 


touching the circle and reaching from 


make two scallops. 


one crease to the next in the position 
shown. Give the handkerchief a quar- 


Fir S/S allops 


kerchiefs 


ter turn to the right and make two 
more scallops all around the circle. 
Put the crayon back in its place. 

With it 


make scallops around the first row, 


5. Take the next crayon. 


from the hump of one scallop to the 
hump of the next. The scallops may 
he deep or shallow. It is more in- 
teresting to make some rows with 
deep scallops and some with shallow 
ones. Be sure to keep turning * the 
handkerchief as you work. 

6. Repeat step 5 as many times as 
you need to fill the handkerchief out 

(Continued on page 25) 


Vore scallops 
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Second row added 
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Wore rows added to ends of creases 
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Lines and raindrops 








ERE is a tree which changes 
with the seasons right before 
your eyes. It can be used in 
an Arbor Day program in almost 


any erade, 


How to make the tree 

To stand the tree. use one of the 
stanchions made to hold volleyball 
nets. These are about eight feet tall. 
If you do not have one, your window 
pole set in a pail and held in place 
with bricks and three cardboard cir- 
cles will do. Make the cardboard 
circles to fit the pail at two, six, and 
ten inches from the bottom respective- 
ly, and place the bricks between them. 
Holes just the size of the window 
pole must be made in the center of 
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each circle, and the pole is set into 
them. 

The branches and foliage are made 
of a large corrugated-cardboard pack- 
ing case. 

Flatten out the large carton and 
lay it on the floor (Fig. 1). Find the 
exact center from left to right (A). 
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Magic tree 





A project and program for Arbor Day 


are planned for you by Elizabeth Larkin. 


From the center out draw a form 
representing half a tree. 

Cut out the half-tree, using a knife. 
a razor blade in a handle, or a small 
keyhole saw. Cut off the excess in 
one piece. Then take the excess and 
turn it over and place it along the 
other side, Trace around its outline 
so that the other half of the foliage 
will be exactly the same shape as the 
first half. Cut the second half out 
also (Fig. 2). This will be called 
the foliage throughout this article. 

Now get two sheets of wrapping 
paper as large as your foliage. You 
can make large sheets of wrapping 
paper out of small ones by taping the 
edges together. Place the wrapping 
paper sheets on the cardboard foliage, 
trace out the form of the foliage in 
paper. and cut these out also. 

With a large-eyed needle and heavy 
embroidery cotton or cord, run a row 
of back stitches down the center, sew- 
ing the two paper forms to the card- 
hoard form so that it is like an open 
hook. A good way to have children 
sew this is to have one child stand 
in front and another stand behind 
the article to be sewed. One pushes 
the needle in and the other moves it 
down a stitch and pushes it back. 
Both children must have thimbles. 
and they must be cautioned not to 
have eyes or fingers where the needle 
may come through (Fig. 3). 

Now you have six leaves. but you 
need only four, so cut off one side 
of one paper about two inches from 
the center seam (Fig. 4). 

The cover and page one are 
for your winter scene. Draw bare 
branches in black or dark brown 
crayon, and fill in the spaces between 


branches in white. Ordinary chalk 
will do (Fig. ar. 

Now turn a page and draw your 
springtime tree foliage. Show parts 
of the branches but cover most of the 
surface with five-petaled blossoms in 
white covered with two or three 
shades of pink. For added realism, 
have the children cut five-petaled 
forms out of crepe paper in two dif- 
ferent shades of pink, and paste these 
all over the tree. Pasting them at 
the centers and leaving the edges 
free makes them stand out like natu- 
ral petals. A few tiny leaf shoots 
may be added here and there with 
green crayon (Tig. 6). 

The next double page will be the 
summer tree. with profuse foliage in 


Cc 


. See 


varying shades of green, and bits of 


( 





«ee - ee = --- 





the branches showing here and there. 
If you make a branch or two with 
green foil paper. it will make the 
leaves look moist and beautiful. You 
may add to the crayon-drawn leaves 
some in two different shades of crepe 
paper, pasting them down at the cen- 
ters or the tops only. This adds to the 
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realism of the tree but is not neces- 
sary (Fig. 7). 

The fall tree should be made in 
tones of red. orange, and yellow, 
drawn on in crayon and also pasted 
on in crepe-paper cutouts (Fig. 8). 

Make a hole in the cardboard folli- 
age only, near the top at the sewed 
seam. and another at the bottom. Tie 
the foliage to the stanchion or hold- 
er with thick sashcord. Loosely roll 
wrapping paper around and around 
the rest of the stanchion (or bottom 
of the holder). to make the trunk 
of the tree, first cutting it to the exact 
height from the floor to the bottom 
of the foliage. 

To hold the tree book open to any 
particular season use two spring pa- 
per clips on each side. To disguise 
the clips sew cardboard sparrows 
onto the handle of the clips. Be sure 
that the birds face right for the two 
clips on the right side of the tree 
and left for those on the left side 
of the tree (Fig. 9), 


How to use the tree 

The tree might be used as a cul- 
minating activity for units on weather 
or plants and trees. but | used it for 
an Arbor Day Festival. 


DANCE TO THE TREE 

The tree is first turned to the sum- 
mer pages. Twelve girls. dressed to 
represent flowers (in white blouses 
with berthas and skirts in the colors 
of the spectrum. i.e. red-violet. violet. 
hlue-violet. blue. blue-green, green, 
vellow-green. yellow. yellow-orange. 
orange, red-orange. red, as far as 
possible in pastel shades) form a 
ring around the tree and dance. 

The girls run on tiptoe toward the 
tree with arms upward, run back to 
form a circle. then circle right and 
left. Break into two each 
traveling in opposite directions. Again 


circles, 


form one large circle and repeat step 
one. Any pretty waltz is good for 
this dance. If you prefer, you can 
use a Maypole Dance from any folk 
dance book. 

Two girls run on tiptoe to the tree 
and turn it to winter. The others 
sing a winter song. We used “Walk- 
Winter Wonderland.” <A 
hoy and girl dressed for ice skating. 
with ice skates slung their 
shoulders. walked up and down be- 


ing in a 
over 


fore the tree. We had a large card- 












with white 
chalk and red and black crayon, and 
tied to the back of a chair. When we 
came to the line about a snowman 


made 


board) snowman 


we pushed our snowman out for the 
audience to see. Change the words 
of the song at that point: 


“In the meadow we will build a snow- 
man, 

With a row of buttons up and down. 

When he’s finished we will say, 
“Hello. Man! 

Say. aren't you the coolest’ one in 


town? 


At the end of the song, the two 
girls turn the tree into a Springtime 
tree. The children sing Mendelssohn's 
winter- 

taking 


“Spring Song.” and the 


dressed children disappear. 


the snowman with them. 

\ boy then comes out with a kite. 
He is accompanied by a_ girl in 
Easter finery, complete with bonnet 
and corsage. They promenade across 
the stage before the tree. 

At the end of the song the children 
change to the Summer tree, and a 
summer song (for instance “In the 
Good Old Summer Time”) 
by children clothed for summer. The 
trousers, a flat 


Is sung 


hoy wears dressy 
straw hat. bow tie. checkered vest. 
and a small moustache drawn on with 
The girl 


long, old-fashioned dress and a_pic- 


eyebrow pencil. wears a 
ture hat with streamers tied under 
her chin and then reaching to the 
hem of her gown. 

For fall we used the song “Septem- 
her.” The boy wore cords, a sweater. 
and roller skates. The girl wore a 
beret. sweater and skirt. and carried 


school books. 


(Continued on next page ) 






Magic tree 


(Continued jrom page 15) 


AN ACROSTIC 


Ten boys come oul. each holding a 
letter 
out the words ARBOR DAY, 


two-foot-high cutout spelling 
The tenth 
boy stands between the two words 
and holds nothing to indicate a space. 
Mach recites the verses that go with 
his letter. 


may announce the title. 


The empty -handed one 


ARBOR DAY ACROSTIE 


A is for arbor 

That's Latin for tree. 

E’v’ry year our school plants one. 
They're lovely to see 


R is for rools 
Down deep. very deep. 
Unless a tree has them. 


Its leaves it won't keep. 


B is for 
That spread far and wide 


branches 


And brine ( ooling shade 
In the warm summer tide. 
O is for order. 

The law of all things. 
The trees know the comfort 


Obedience brings. 


R is for rest 
Trees take in cold weather 
So that when Spring comes 


They ll be in fine feather 


D is for digging 

Which has to be done 

Po plant our tree firmly. 

But we count that work fun, 

A is lor apple tree 

With blossoms so sweet 

And fruit lovely to look at 

ven hetter to eat. 

Y is for vou 

Who'll take care of this tree 

And live many lone vears 

\ll its beauties to see. 
You can end the program by a 

repetition of the dance. followed by 

the sineine of “Trees” by the au- 

dience. 
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Mother’s Day card 


HESE simple designs for Moth- 
T ers Day cards may be made 

more elaborate if desired. No- 
tice that you can cut papers, use 
c.ayons, or use tempera paints to 
make the designs. Another good fea- 
ture is to use lightweight cardboard. 
just slightly smaller than 6” x 31%”. 


This card will fit into a number 6 








Love to You 
on 


Mothers Day 





3 
§ 





a 








pay 


Simple but effective designs 


for Mother’s Day cards 


envelope, thus eliminating the neces- 


sity of making separate envelopes. 


It is suggested that the various 


activities of the home be used in 
designing these Mother’s Day cards. 
In this way the children will learn 
more fully to appreciate their mothers 


and the work they do. 








Cut a card to Fit 
the envelope and 
decorate with 
simple designs. 
Use familiar 
obJects of the 
home and paint 
them in silhouette, 


. 
Use a regular 6x34 envelope. 
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Paper carnations 


Flowers for Mother's Day can be made 
from facial tissues, paper clips, 


and a lipstick. By Ruth K. Kent 





ATERIALS required: Facial 
tissues. paper clips. lipstick. 
Use tissues with two folds. 


The first step is to unfold two tissues. 7-7" Tr eer 
Place one sheet on top of the other ORIGINAL FOLDS 
with the folds running right and left. 
Smooth out the creases. This makes [™ ~~ “ 7 7 7 ™7™7™ — 
four layers of tissue. because each FI...” 
sheet is double (Fig, 1). 
Now fold in half from left to right 


(Fig. 2). (1) 


Pleat the folded tissues. beginning 














at the bottom part which is nearest 
you and folding up about one inch. 
Then turn the next fold back toward 
you the same distance (one inch). 
Then fold up again one inch. Con- @) 
tinue pleating this way until you have 

a pleated strip. It will be about 34” 
wide and about five inches long (Fig. 


| Fain the tissues together in the (3) { iy | 


center with the paper clip (Fig. 4). 


| ®_PAPER CLIP 
Separate the strips at each end 
into : fon Psd Fie a ee FOLD 4 


Tear off about °4” of each fan end. 
leaving the edges ragged (Fig. 6). 


Carefully separate each thin sheet FAN SHAPE D 
of paper, starting at the torn edge ¥x- ENDS 


and working down to the paper clip 


ee ee ee ee ee 
-~—_<—<— eee eae 











FOLD 

















(Fig. 7). 

Warm the lipstick slightly and 
brush the torn edges of the flower 
with it to sive a delicate pink color. 

For a corsage. make several of 
these carnations and fasten them to- 
gether with wire. Make a ribbon bow 
at the top. Or sew them onto a nar- 
row strip of black or pink velvet rib- 
bon to make a wristlet. 

For a bouquet. fasten a piece of 
wire into the bottom of each flower 
and wrap it with green paper. Or: 
arrange the carnations in a flat bow] 
around a candle. 

To use a carnation as a hair orna- 
ment. push a bobby pin through the 
clip. 
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ut-paper techniques 


A modern lesson in the technique of paper cutting 


is an experience in design. By Anna Dunser 


UT paper can be an interesting method of making 
designs and pictures. [It adds variety to the art 
program. The teacher of the present day will use 

this technique wisely and will not consume the time and 
patience of the children by making it tedious. She will 
not expect children to cut and paste tiny pieces. 

\ beginning study of design can be made by small 
children with cut-out shapes. The teacher cuts colored 
paper into squares. rectangles, and triangles (and circles 
if she has the time and patience). The pieces should he 
about two inches across or larger. A limited number of 
colors (three or four) is best for beginners. and there 
should be only three or four pieces of each color. 

The teacher places before the child a piece of 12” x 12” 
colored paper and then gives him the cut-out colored 
shapes. She will find that before she has completed the 
job of passing out the paper the children will already be 





arranging the shapes on the large piece of paper. This 
is a natural and educational way of beginning design. 
The work may go on for some time before some child 
asks. “What are we supposed to do with these pieces of 
paper?” 

And the answer is. “Just what you are doing—making 
designs.” or “Put them together so they will look nice.” 

The shapes can be used on very dark or very light 
paper. If one wishes to use the neutral value of paper. 
the pieces should be cut from dark or light paper. Small 
children can not discriminate between different values 
of paper. 

Teachers have found that it is natural for children to 
form designs. They enjoy it. and if the work is continued 
up through the grades it develops good taste in any sort 
of work. 


Good balance and variety seem to be qualities that 





children feel. Unity seems to be the quality that they lose 
first unless it is emphasized. For this reason the teacher 
looks at the arrangements that the children have made 
with the cutouts. One teacher does this by having the 
children go up and down the aisle looking at the arrange- 
ments made by the other children. If they select one 
that they especially like. it is probably one where the 
pieces of paper are close enough to make the design con- 
tinuous. Then the teacher suggests that all of the children 
go back to their own designs and push the parts closer to- 
gether and closer to the center of the paper. This im- 
proves the design considerably. 

The teacher may want the children to try many arrange- 
ments before they paste the pieces to the background. 

One teacher has covered a cardboard about eighteen 
by twenty-four inches. with black flannelet (or outing 
flannel). She has a box of cut-paper shapes nearby. On 





the back of each piece of paper is pasted a scrap of the 
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flannelet. This makes it possible to put the shape (a red 
circle. for instance) on the black background, and it stays 
there. 

Phe children can arrange and rearrange designs of the 
paper shapes by simply pressing them against the back- 

ound, The pupils work at this when they have any 
free moments. Many children finish other tasks quickly 
aud have free time while the slower children are finish- 
ing their tasks. This provides educational work, not mere 
busy work, 

Stories can be illustrated in cut paper and placed on 
the flannelet background. In this work the children cut 
out the people and the objects needed. and paste a bit 
of the cloth on the back. Then they place the parts of the 
story on the background. arranging them to the best of 
their ability. One child may tell the story and change 
the characters and properties as the story progresses. In 
this type of work the children draw and color the parts 
of the story before they cut them out. 

In another type of work the children cut shapes for 
themselves and arrange them as designs. Or they cut out 
recognizable objects to tell a story but cut them freehand 
without drawing them first. Teachers are sometimes 
amazed to see that children can cut out objects better 
than they can draw them. Most children have no formula 
for cutting out objects: they use their own judgment and 
thinking power to get the effect they wish. Children are 
very likely to draw objects as they have made a habit 
of drawing them. perhaps in a way that some adult has 
demonstrated in an earlier grade. or in some way that 
they borrowed from some other child. 

The teacher does all she can to break down habits of 
repeating ways of drawing things. Every picture and 
every object drawn should be a new adventure. If chil- 
dren have not seen other people cut out objects they must 
depend upon their own ingenuity. and the teacher dis- 
covers many interesting and unique results. 

There are certain cautions that can be given the chil- 
dren which will not interfere with the true creative results. 

First. the child should be encouraged to cut the de- 
sired object or shape from the edge or corner of the paper 
if he has a large sheet and desires to use only part of it. 
There seems to be a tendency. even among adults, to 
cut into the middle of a piece of paper or cloth, wasting 
much of the material which they may wish to use later. 

Second. the paper-cutting should begin with a lesson 
that requires only a few pieces. and these pieces should 
he cut large and in an entire form. In order to judge 
the size. the background paper should be provided or 
shown before the cutting begins. Tiny, tedious pieces 
should be discouraged as a beginning. After the princi- 
pal parts are pasted down, then the children may want 
to add details. It is best to begin with one color for the 
background and one other color for the parts of the pic- 
ture or design. 

Another use for cut paper is to have the children cut 
out freehand the parts they wish to use in a picture: 
then instead of pasting them down. they draw around 
them. In this way they may use one pattern several times 
in one picture. overlapping the patterns to place one 
object or person behind another. They may wish to turn 


the pattern over after one tracing. and mark around it ir 


(Continued on page 4] ) 
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Jump Rope 

Lse household cement to glue a 
skipping rope inside a pair of dis- 
carded package handles. 

The cement may be spread over the 
ends of the rope before insertion into 
the handles. lor added strength a 
small knot is tied on the rope after it 
is pushed through the handles. 

Handles may be painted a gay 
color or left just as they are. 

Henry Muller 


Danboro. Pa. 





Paper Daffodils 

Bring springtime right into’ the 
classroom by making a bouquet of 
yellow daffodils. First. cut the petals 
out of yellow construction paper. Cut 
a small hole in the center. Roll up a 
three-inch square of yellow crepe 
paper and insert it through the hole. 
pasting it to the underside of the 
petals. Crimp the edges of the crepe 
paper cup. Add a stem made out of 
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wire or a narrow stick. Long ereen 
leaves can be cut separately and stuck 
in among the flowers. 


Lucille Ketter Abel 


Vilwaukee. Wisconsin 


Fun with Vitamins 

Some children hear much at home 
about the vitamins in their foods 
without really grasping the meaning 
or being much impressed. Other chil- 
dren are fed without regard to vita- 
min needs. 

Interest both groups in the value 
of various foods through the use of 
illustrations, preferably simple and 
amusing ones that the children can 
make. Stick figures are especially 


good. The Mevercord Company in 


Chicago manufactures a group. of 
decals they call “The Vitamins,” in 
which vegetables and fruits form 
colorful people and animals. These 
decals suggest to children original 
cartoon strips which they can make. 

Vabel es. Olson 


Portland, Oregon 


Spring Border 

Discuss with the class the different 
varieties of spring flowers. Make a 
list on the board: tulips, daffodils. 
iris, Jack-in-the-pulpits, and daisies. 

If your vicinity warrants, take a 
field trip to see the flowers in thei 
native habitat. The children will gain 
many suggestions for coloring as well 
as foliage arrangement. 

An alternative for the field trip 
could be a collection of flower pic- 
tures which the children can find in 
magazines and catalogs. 

Lse sheets of white construction 
paper 4.x 5 inches. The children may 
choose the flower they wish to sketch. 
Encourage the children to sketch 
while looking directly into the flow- 
ers face. Arrange foliage around the 
flower: then. with tempera or cray- 
ons. shade in the flowers in brilliant 
hues. 

Now cut out the flower and mount 
it on black paper. Recut the flower. 
leaving one-fourth inch of the black 
border showing. 

Let the children arrange the flowers 
across the top of the blackboard. 
fastening them in place with small 
pieces of Scotch tape. 

Several flowers can be made by 
one child on a continuous strip. if 


desired. 


Vargaret Aaron 
Strattanville, Pa. 
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By Ida K. Brink 


The above picture shows a pattern 


for the design. Cut away white area. 


Suggested design for spatter print. 








Spaiter print 


greeting cards 


Novel greeting cards may be made for all 


occasions by using wire screen and a little ink. 


ATERIALS needed are: several 

pieces of window screen wire 

about 6” square; several old 
toothbrushes: a bottle of black ink: 
medium- or heavy-weight art paper 
either white or pastel shades. 

Cut the paper for greeting cards 
of desirable size when folded into a 
booklet. However. do not fold until 
after the greeting is spattered. 

Plan an attractive design for the 
front of the card. Cut out the design 
to use as a pattern. Cover the work- 
table with newspapers to protect it. 
Lay the card flat down on the table. 
Place the paper pattern in the center 
of the right half of the card so that 
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it will be on top when the card is 
folded. Anchor with pins if necessary. 

Pour a small amount of ink into 
a shallow saucer. Hold the screen 
about 3” above the paper. Dip the 
toothbrush into the ink. Tap the 
brush lightly against the edge of the 
saucer to shake off surplus ink. Rub 
the brush gently back and_ forth 
Keep dipping a 
spattering over different parts of the 
card until the greeting is entirely 
spattered. Varying the density of the 


across the screen. 


spatters makes a more attractive de- 
Always rub near the center of 


sign. 


the screen and let the spatters dry 
before lifting off the pattern. 


Use a six inch square of screen. 
Secure pattern to front of card. 
Dip the toothbrush into the ink. 
Hold the screen about three inches 
above the paper. Rub the brush 
back and forth 


across screen. 
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Modern cloistral art 
is fascinating 


: Technique demonstrated by Vera Arnold. 


HE Goldsmiths of Florence used it, yet today’s 
modernistics are making cloistral painting im- 


mensely popular as a hobby as well as a profession. | 





Foremost among the cloistral painters is Vera Arnold. 

Cloistral painting is, simply, designs with wire and 
paint. It is a technique that stresses a type of linear de- 
sign exemplified by the natural flex of metal wire. The 
recent perfection of a new artist’s paint named Plastic- 
Glaze has done much to bring cloistral designs to the 
fore. Plastic-Glaze is a heavy-bodied paint containing in 
addition to pigments finely ground stone-like particles. 
It dries to stone hardness, and considerable thickness can 
be built up with it. : 

Here Vera Arnold works on some of her cloistral crea- 








tions. 


























Viss 


{rnold for her cloistral painting. 





These are the tools used by 










Viss 


shape brass wire used in her pictures. 


{rnold uses a hammer to 
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_ rn {jter the design has been made 
ee. with bent wire sections, Plastic-Glaze 
se 


is dropped on it from a small paddle. 


1 a - , 
The background is built up by 





many coats of the Plastic-Glaze. 


When Miss Arnold does not want 
a brushwork effect, she uses a finger 





technique in working the Plastic- 
Glaze into her picture backgrounds. 











She uses an eraser to smooth rough 
spots and to bring out highlights. 
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(Continued Jrom the prec eding page 


Modern cloistral art 
is fascinating 


Ire 
6 fe. eae 


seat & 2% 
PACAP AS 


This modern picture meets the 
challenge of the Florentine goldsmiths. 


{n unusual example of Miss Arn- 
ald’s work with wire and paint. 





This finished circular piece is com- 


posed of Plastic-Glaze and wire. 





{nother of Miss Arnold’s studies. 
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Timely 


aids 





teacher’s 











Free for the Asking 

Each month Junior Arts & Activ- 
ITIES reviews in this department sev- 
eral items of free material which we 
think will be of special interest to 
our readers. You may obtain any or 
all of these teaching aids merely by 
filling in the one coupon on page 39. 
In some cases the publisher is willing 
to send enough copies of a particular 


item to supply your entire class. If 


such an offer is mentioned in the 
review. and if you Wish to receive 
these extra copies, be sure to fill in 
the quantity-request line on the cou- 
pon. Failure to receive material 
means that the supply has heen ex- 
hausted. 


297: Batik. The ancient oriental art 
of batik was originally used as 
a subtle form of textile decora- 
tion for special costumes: it 
reached its highest form of de- 
velopment in Java, India. and 
Japan. Today the beauty of 
authentic batik design and color 
offers an effective form of home 
and costume decoration. The 
Javanese word “batik” means 
to apply design on a fabric with 
wax. after which the fabric is 
dyed. The wax prevents the 
part covered from absorbing 
the dve.. This |-page booklet. 
published by Diamond Tints 
and Dyes, gives directions for 
batik work. A brief bibliogra- 
phy of reference hooks on batik 
is also included. 


298: Basic DesIGN FoR ARTS AND 
Crarts. Every art teacher will 
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Pe 


300: 


301: 


want this small but useful book- 
let. showing illustrations of. and 
describing the origins and uses 
of. various designs. Among 
those illustrated are Polynesian. 
Melanesian. Central African. 
New Mexican Indian. Alaskan 
Indian. Mayan 
anese. Nordic, Chinese. and 
Greek. The booklet is published 
by Boyle-Midway Inc. House- 
hold Products. 


Indian. Jav- 


CATALOGUE OF Jupy Toys. The 
Judy toys are curriculum play 
materials intended to challenge 
problem-solving abilities. offer 
opportunities for creative ex- 
pression, encourage cooperative 
group learning. and develop 
feelings of satisfaction. Among 
the materials manufactured by 
the Judy Company and_ here 
described are puzzles, story 
toys, manuscript letters, alpha- 
bets and numerals. and blocks. 


GeEMEXxCO CATALOGUE #1. Ge- 
mexco, Inc. will send you an 
illustrated catalog showing their 
imported art materials. among 
which are several specialties 
which they alone handle. Of 
interest to art teachers are 
their camel’s hair and bamboo 
brushes. painting knives, ink 
sticks. reed pens, fixatif atom- 
izers. palette cups. brush wash- 


ers, etc. 


Fitm Striprs AND Picture SETS 
FROM BRITAIN. Your visual-aids 
collection will be enriched con- 


siderably if you take advantage 
of the numerous inexpensive 
teaching aids offered by the 
British 


and described in this new cat- 


Information Services 
alog. The filmstrips which are 
annotated in this list run in 
length from 20 to 66 frames 
and may be purchased for $3.00 
each. Some of the maps are 
distributed free of charge. while 
others are priced at 25c¢ and 
50c. The pictures (which in- 
variably arouse envy in those 
teachers not possessing them) 
are priced at $1.00 per set. 


302: ScuLprureE House CataLocue. 
A 30-page illustrated catalog 
will be sent to you by Sculpture 
House. distributors of materials 
for hobbyists. teachers, and pro- 
fessional artists. Featured are 
the Della Robbia kits for ce- 
ramic work, tile-painting, and 
related uses. 


Handkerchiefs 


(Continued from page 13) 


to the ends of the folds. When you 
come to the end of the row of cray- 
ons, start again at the beginning and 
work down the row again. 

7. Take the last color you used. 
or the next color in line. Fill in the 
corners with lines parallel to the last 
row of scallops. These lines look best 
rather close together. 

8. Keep the same color. Find all 
the scallops of that color and draw 
a little raindrop of the same color 
between them. 

9. Keep the same color. Now find 
all the scallops of the colors on each 
side of it in the row and use the 
crayon to put a raindrop between 
each of these pairs. 

10. Press the handkerchief on the 
wrong side with a warm iron over 
unglazed paper. 

When the design is finished, notice 
how friendly each color in the carna- 
tion looks to the colors touching it. 

Notice if vou use one color for 
the outside lines and the raindrops, 
that color seems more important than 
the rest and keeps the color scheme 
from looking monotonous. 

This handkerchief should harmon- 
ize beautifully with whatever dress 
Mother may wear. 









By Sally Werner 


His shadow-box picture is made 
from a cardboard box meas- 
uring about 10” by 8” by 2”. 


Scenery is painted or colored in the 
hackground. The lower half, which is 
a lake, is colored blue. with small 
green grasses along the lower edge. 

Across the front of the box, half- 
way down, a piece of cellophane is 
stretched and glued to sides and bot- 
tom of the box. The fish are glued to 
the inside of the cellophane and some 
are glued against the back of the box. 
\ lily pad is glued to the top edge of 
the cellophane, with the frog placed 
upon it. 

The cattails (Fig. A) are glued 
onto the cellophane at the left side 
of the box and onto the grassy bank 
(Fig. B) at the right. The boy is 
placed on the bank. A thread is tied 
to the pole, and a small paper hook 
and paper worm are fastened to the 
thread. 





Shadow-box fishing 
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A play 


by Lee Knight 


CHARACTERS 
MoTHER 
FATHER 
Betty (aged 12) 
JANE (aged 10) 
WILLIAM (aged 14) 
BARBARA (aged 8) 
Scene: Living room with usual living- 
room furniture, two comfortable 
chairs facing each other down center. 
Door left rear into kitchen, right rear 
into hall. As curtain opens, Father 
is reading paper in chair at left, while 
Mother tidies room. 

MotrHer: I don’t see how those 
children do it. They manage to carry 
everything they own into this living 
room every single day of their lives 
and still leave their rooms looking 
as if they'd been living in them eight 
or ten deep for years. 

FATHER: (Looking over news- 
paper) Why do you pick up after 
them? They're big enough to take 
care of their own things. Call them 
in and make them do it themselves. 

MotTuHerR: (Stops and stands op- 
posite. With exasperation) Did you 
ever see four children and a dog 
cleaning up a living room? Id have 
mud and rubbers and coats and a 
dozen other things right on top of 
what’s in here already. It isn’t safe 
to be in the same room with the 
four of them all at once, let alone 
having them clean it. Goodness, it’s 
easier to do it myself. 

FATHER: (Tossing paper aside on 
floor) The way to do it is to tell 
them what you want done and then 
just see that they do it. quietly and 
efficiently. Give them a share in the 
responsibility. 

Motuer: That’s all very well, but 
did you ever see four children quiet 
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Rehearsal for Mother's Day 


all at once? When ours are, I take 
their temperatures. (Pauses to look 
at him) For that matter, you're as 
bad as they are —throwing papers 
around and forgetting to use the ash- 
trays. 

FATHER: (Hastily picking up pa- 
per) Well—er 
it’s all in knowing how. You women 
make work out of every little chore 
just because you don’t organize. If 
you'd plan your work the way men 
do, you'd have more time than you 
know what to do with. 

MortHeR: 
When you find a way to organize 
four children and a dog. you're wel- 
come to do it. And don’t forget to 
organize all the emergencies that hap- 
pen around here every day, and the 
meals and marketing and cleaning 


as I was saying... 


(Sits down, laughing) 


and washing and ironing and mend- 
ing. 

FATHER: (Stretching out con- 
tentedly as paper falls to floor again) 
I still think it could be done. You 
just need to have a plan so that 
everybody has his share in the work. 
Make out a plan and then see that 
it’s carried out. There's nothing to it. 

Motuer: (Laughing and going to 
kitchen door) Right now, I have 
Sunday dinner to prepare. If you 
know of some way to organize the 
roast and vegetables and dessert so 
that they'll hop onto the dinner table 
while I sit around making plans, let’s 
see you do it. 

FATHER: (Jumping up) You know. 
I think I will. We'll just prove it 
to you. We'll make a little Sunday 
treat for you--show you how easy 
dinner is once you know how to plan. 
You just go and sit down and we'll 
get dinner. I'll show you how easy 
it is when everyone has his part to 
do. Tell you what—we'll make it 
a little rehearsal for Mother’s Day 
next week—-so you can have a real 
treat next week, take the whole day 
off, and let us do the work. 

MOTHER: 
prised) You dont mean that you 


think 


(Coming back, sur- 


you arent actually going to 


try to get dinner, you and the chil- 
dren? 

FATHER: I’m not going to try. 
I'm going to do it. Give you a little 
demonstration, show you how to plan 
so you have a real Mother’s Day. 
Now you just relax. Take a nap, if 
you like. We'll have dinner in no 
time. 

Mornuer: (Follows him as he goes 
toward kitchen) But you don’t even 
know what we're having. The roast 
is ready to go into the oven, but there 
are the vegetables to get ready and 

there's fruit jello and 

FatTHeR: (Pats her shoulder) Now 
We'll find the 
vegetables and take care of every- 
thing. 


don’t. you worry. 
I used to be quite a cook. 
Time these kids learned how 

Where are they? (Goes back to hall 
Betty, Bar- 
bara. Jane. William. Come in here. 
(Turns to Mother) Now just watch 
this. They ll be delighted. They re- 


doorway and bellows) 


member my cooking. Just watch and 
see how easy it is to get things done. 

Morner: JWll watch all right... 
and listen... and probably tear my 
hair. . 

Farner: Now you sit here and 
take it easy. Have a nice little rest. 

Children: (Coming in noisily and 
speaking all at once. Assign lines) 
What's the matter? Gee. I was right 
in the middle of something. Hurry. 
somebody’s waiting. Can't I go back 
out? Dinner’s not ready yet, is it? 

Farner: (/nterrupting) Now be 
quiet all of you. I want to talk some- 
thing over with you. Mother's going 
to have a little vacation today. She's 
heen working hard for fifteen years 
and she deserves it. 

Barpara: But if Mother takes a 
vacation, who’s going to get dinner? 
I'm hungry. You going to get it, 
Daddy ? 

Fatuer: Not me. All of us. Each 
one of us is going to do a fair share 
so you ll know how to help your 
mother on Mother’s Day. and every 
day. We'll just have a little practice 


(Continued on page 29) 








HE flowers that bloom in the 
spring. tra-la.” need an attrac- 
tive container: so let's make 
one. Out of odds and ends one can 
he made that resembles a hanging 
hasket and conceals a glass for water 
so that it can be used for fresh flow- 
ers, any plant which will grow in 
water. or artificial houquets. 
You will need: 
crepe paper 


an odd-shaped jelly glass. a mustard 





anging flower containers 


Helen Wolfe tells you how to make 


the flowers as well as the containers, 


jar. or a small discarded vase 
paste 
pipe cleaners 


rubber band 


STEP I, 

Cut 1.” strips of crepe paper from 
the folded roll. For an average size 
glass or jar you will need 21 strips 
20” -in length and 6 strips 36” in 
length. One roll of paper makes 
more than two baskets. 
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STEP II, 

Tie together tightly all of these 
strips in a bunch at the exact center 
with a strong piece of string. 


STEP II, 

Beginning at the string. braid three 
of the smaller size strips tightly to- 
gether. Stretch and smooth the braid 
as you work. 

The 36” strips are to form the 
handle and will make a very long 
braid. As you pick up the strips to 
braid, see that there are 2 sets of 
three of the long strips on each side 
of the group. (See Diagram 1.) 

After finishing a braid, knot two 
of the ends to keep it from unraveling. 

When all of the strips are braided 
you should have a group of seven 
short lengths, two long, seven short 
and two long. Be sure that the two 
longs are exactly opposite each other. 


STEP IV. 

Place the glass or jar on top of the 
knot of string and bring all the braids 
up around the jar to its neck. Spread 
them around evenly. Slip a strong 
rubber band around the neck of the 
glass to hold them in place. Pull 
them taut. For an average glass the 
braided strands will be about 14” 
apart up along the sides of the glass. 
If you wish more of the glass to be 
covered, add more crepe paper strips 
in groups of threes in Step I. 


STEP V. 

Cover up the rubber band with a 
1.” strip of matching crepe paper 
and close it with a bit of paste. 


STEP VI, 

Trim off the shorter braids to with- 
in 3” of the neck of the jar. Draw 
the four long braids up till you have 
the handle length you like. We made 
ours 14” from the top of the jar. 
The length will depend on the size 
of your jar. 
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Neeping the four strands together, 
tie them in a knot—make sure that 
they are even: otherwise the contain- 
About 2” 
from the knot cut off the extra braid. 
Cut on the diagonal. 


er will not hang evenly. 


STEP VIL. 


Now put paste on your forefinger 
and thumb and strip one of the 3” 
ends through it so that it is complete- 
ly covered with paste. Roll the end 
of it under as tight as you can so 
that it 
For a few seconds until the paste sets. 
hold this at right angles to the jar 
neck against the band of paper which 
covers the rubber band. (See Dia- 
gram 2.) Roll all the 3” ends in this 
way, 


forms a small. solid circle. 


Make four matching wheels out of 
braid scraps and paste them at the 
base of each of the handle 
braids. as they have no ends to roll. 


long 


There is now a continuous row of 
wheels around the neck of the jar 
and at right angles to it. (See Dia- 
gram 2.) 

This hanging basket. as we might 
call it. makes a lovely May-time pres- 
ent either for May Day or Mother’s 
Day. 


Flowers 


If fresh flowers are available. of 
course. they are best as a filler. But 
if not. here is a simple way to make 
attractive artificial ones. We made 
no attempt at 
rather at 
tions. 


realism but aimed 


attractive color combina- 


Put small pieces of various-colored 
crepe paper on a table in a corner of 
the room. After giving basic direc- 
tions. let each child work out his or 
her own bouquet. 


STEP I. 

Cut 15” strips of leaf-green crepe 
paper. Put 
cleaner. 


paste all over a_ pipe 
Wind the green strip di- 
agonally around it. This forms the 


stem. 


STEP II, 


From Val ious colors of crepe papel 
cut petal strips as shown in Diagrams 
9 


3. 4.5. 6. Fold the paper hefore cut- 
ting. 


STEP III. 
Put paste on one end of the covered 
pipe cleaner and paste the petal strip 
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round and round 14” down from the 
end. gathering and cupping slightly. 
\dd more paste as needed. When the 
flower is the desired size, cut away 


any extra petals. By stretching the 
petals in the center, the paper can 
he made to cup into flower-like shapes. 

Small contrasting centers can be 
pasted on the end of the stem first. 
then surrounded by the petals. A 
14” wide strip of yellow, pasted 
round and round the end of the stem, 
gives a flower-center effect. 

Make about seven or eight different 
types and colors, placing them in the 
container until fresh flowers are to be 
had. 

Third-graders and up find this 
project interesting and attractive to 
make. 

You can make your containers and 
flowers ahead of time so that they 
can hang in the school room for 
decoration. 

The pastel colors used for contain- 
ers and flowers. along with the differ- 
ent shapes and sizes of the jars and 
glasses, create a lovely effect. 


| 





Mother's Day rehearsal 
(Continued from page 27) 


today so that next Sunday Mother 
can have the whole day to herself. 

Jane: Gee, Dad, we'd like to help 
Mother, but we don’t know how to 
cook. 

Farner: Well, | do, and you can 
learn. 

Betty: (Seats herself resignedly) 
Well, | hope it’s better than that time 
you got breakfast, Dad. That was 
awful. I haven’t liked cooked cereal 
since. 

FaTHER: (Crossly) That will do. 
That happened to be a very poor 


quality of cereal, as I recall. Now 
for dinner... 
WittiAM: (Stretches on daven- 


port) Well, | remember that time you 
took me camping and you cooked. 
I was sick all night, and we had to 
come home. 

Jane: And that time you thought 
toadstools were mushrooms .. . 

FaTHER: That will do, all of you. 
We're going to have a plan and get 
dinner so Mother can rest and enjoy 
herself. Betty, you can make the 
salad... 

Betty: Can I ask Mother about 
it if | want to? 

FaTHeR: Certainly not. Mother 
isn’t to be disturbed. Ask me if you 
want to know anything. 

Betty: Well, what kind of salad 
shall I make then? 

FATHER: For goodness sake, go 
out and make any kind you want to. 

Betty: (Going toward kitchen) |s 
it all right if 1 make banana salad? 

Orners: (Assign speeches to be 
said in rapid succession) We just 
had that. I don’t like bananas. Do 
we have to have that, Mother? 

Motuer: (Laughing) You'll have 
to settle that with your father. 

BarBarA: But Mother, Daddy 
doesn’t know any good kinds of salad. 

FATHER: All this fuss over a little 
thing like salad. We'll have banana, 
and that’s that. 

Moruer: 
| have any «8 

FATHER: You 
Ellen 
thing. 

WittiaM: (Sits up) Gee, | don't 
think I’m going to like this meal very 


Henry. I don't believe 


never mind now, 


we'll take care of every- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Drawing from nature 


(Continued from page 8) 











top and one side of the tree, making 
more yellows necessary there. The 
remainder of the tree is in shadow, 
requiring more blues and_ purples. 
(It is a useful plan to ask the chil- 
dren to hold all the crayolas they 
think they may use in their left hand, 
to make a quick change of colors.) 

Water-color trees can be made 
easily. Fill your brush with the de- 
sired trunk color and progress from 
the roots up in a series of strokes 
which end in tapering branches. Use 
more purple in your brush for one 
side of the trunk, more yellow for the 
other. Wash out your brush. Then 
dip into green and yellow simultane- 
ously to pat in the leaf forms, using 
more or less the flat of the brush. 
Blend in purples and blues on the 
shady side, allowing some of the 
branches to show through. Never, 
however, allow the full length of any 
branch to show. 


Land Forms 
Decide whether your lines are to 
be vertical prairie forms or dramatic 
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There 
are a variety of land surfaces, you 
need not be too regular at any time. 
Insist on the use of light and dark 
in all opposed surfaces, as one hill 
against another. Remember that 
waterfalls do not fall from the highest 
spot on a mountainous horizon, but 
from a section slightly worn down by 
the action of the water. Do not show 
the entire waterfall from the top to 
the base, this is too dramatic and 
unbelievable. Mask the base or some 
section of it with trees, cliffs, and 
other nature forms. 

Keep sky forms simple to make 
them fit and complete the picture. 
Avoid soap-bubble clouds as you 
would soap-bubble hills. Note that 
on a clear day the zenith of the sky 
is darker than the horizon, while on 
a dark day the reverse is true. Ob- 
jects receding from the picture ac- 
quire a violet cast due to the amount 
of atmosphere between them and the 
observer. This violet hue becomes 
increasingly evident as the distance 
is increased. 


uplifted lines of mountains. 
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Mother's Day rehearsal 


(Continued from preceding page) 


much. Maybe wed better just have 
a sandwich. 

JANE: Sure, let’s have hot dogs 
and potato chips. Then we could all 
have a vacation like Mother. 

FATHER: (Beginning to agree) 
Well, now, maybe we could... 

Motuer: (Firmly) We're having 
a roast. Your father’s going to have 
a regular Sunday dinner just as we 
always have—not a picnic. It’s going 
to be a rehearsal for next week so 
we can all have a wonderful Mother's 
Day with no trouble at all. 

FATHER: Certainly. We're having 
a roast. I'll take charge of the roast 
myself. 

MotHer: (Softly) Henry, the 
roast is all ready for the oven... 

FaTHER: As I was saying, I'll take 
charge of the roast. Meat is expensive 
and we can’t afford to take a chance 
on that. William can do the vege- 
tables, 

WitutiamM: Oh, boy! Me for baked 
potatoes and canned peas! (Gets up) 

JANE: I mashed potatoes. 
We always have mashed potatoes 
with a roast. 

Barpara: And | hate canned peas. 
Can't we have baked beans. Daddy? 

FATHER: We're not going to have 
canned We'll 
potatoes and—well 
have baked beans 

MorTuer: (Sitting forward) We 
can't have baked beans at this late 
date. and not with a roast and mashed 


want 


peas. have mashed 


maybe we could 


potatoes. We're having frozen aspar- 
agus. 

WiLuiaM: (Sits down again) Golly 
' 


gee! Frozen asparagus and mashed 


potatoes! It'll take me all day to 
do all that. 

Mortuer: Frozen asparagus is very 
simple, William. Just read the di- 
rections on the package. Mash the 
with the mixer. There's 
nothing hard about either one. 

FaTHER: Now, Ellen. you just rest. 
This is our responsibility. As I was 
saying—Jane, you can get the jello 
ready, and the cream, and help Bar- 
bara set the table. There. that ought 
to be clear enough. Let’s go out there 
and get started. (They troop out, 
the children complaining ad lib.) 

Jane: (Speaking from kitchen 
door) Boy, are you lucky you're a 


potatoes 
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dog. Buster. But you stay with us. 
You can help with the dishes. 

Morner: Jane, don’t you let that 
dog near a dish. The idea! 

FATHER: (Returning in a moment 
and picking up paper) There now, 
ovens on. (Sitting in chair, Left) 
Don't you worry, Ellen. We'll have 
the best meal you ever ate. Every- 
thing’s under control. 

Moruer: I wish | thought so. 

WittiaM: (/n doorway) Gee, is 
that all you have to do, Dad? Gosh, 
il trade with you, and I'll even sit 
right by the stove to be sure nothing 
happens to the roast. 

Farner: That's not all. I'm right 
here when you need me. And [’l/ 
take care of the roast. Meat is ex- 
pensive, You go tend to your po- 
tatoes, 

WituiamM: (Leaving and then re- 
appearing) Well, golly, Dad, remem- 
her that bacon you cooked once? It 
was so black we could hardly find it 
in the pan. 

FATHER: That bacon just happened 
to be sliced too thin. Now you go 
hack out there and take care of your 
own work. Tl see to the roast. 
(William disappears and Barbara 
appears) 

BarBaRA: Daddy. you’ve got the 
roast all in now. What do you have 


to do now ? 


Do you want to help me 
set the table? 

FATHER: I'm going to oversee the 
dinner. Every job needs a supervisor. 

Barsara: Well. maybe you ought 
to oversee from out here, Daddy. 
Betty isn’t going to wash the lettuce. 
She says it’s all wet already. 

Motner: (As Father continues 
reading) Henry. I think you'd better 
see about the lettuce. 

FATHER: Oh, for goodness sake! 
(Goes to doorway ) Wash that lettuce. 
Betty. What's the matter with you? 

Betty: (From doorway as he sits 
down again) Well. goodness, [ took 
the whole outside off and threw it 
away. By the time we get this meal 
ready. well be able to eat a little 
sand and never even notice. 

Morner: Henry. maybe you ought 
to go out there and see what’s going 
on. 

Farner: Now, Ellen. don’t you 
worry. That's your whole trouble. 
You worry too much, 

WittiamM: (Coming to door) Dad. 
I just cut myself on this old potato. 
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Cherry pil 
for Mother! 


By Bernice Walz 


0 make the cherry pin you will 
need a small amount of self- 
hardening clay, three pipe- 

stem cleaners, red ribbon, red and 
green enamel, green crayola, and a 
small safety pin. 

First color the three white pipe- 
stem cleaners green, using the green 
crayola, 

Bend one of the pipe-stem cleaners 
in the middle. Then bend the other 
two in the middle and twist them 
around the middle of the first one. 

Cut the stems the lengths desired 
for the three cherries and the two 
leaves. The pipe-stem cleaner that 
is left may be cut so that there is 
just enough left to wrap around the 
middle to hold the pin firmly to- 
gether. 

Roll a bit of the moist clay in your 
hand, forming the shape of a cherry. 
Then stick one of the pipe-stem-clean- 
er ends into the center and well down 
into the cherry. Make three cherries. 

Shape a small bit of the clay into 
a leaf. Make it thick enough so that 


I guess I better quit. I'll just leave 
the skins on. Lots of people eat skins. 
They like *em. 

MoTHER: (Going toward him) 
Never mind, William. Ill do it. 

FATHER: (Jumping up) Now, 
Ellen, you go right back and sit down. 
William, go wash your finger and 
put some iodine and a bandage on. 
You won't need a blood transfusion 
or anything. And then be careful 
while you peel the others. 

Witiiam: Gee, Dad, I don’t know 
if it will stop bleeding. Ill have blood 
in the dinner. 

Jane: (Stopping in doorway) So 
what? Lots of people eat meat with 
blood running out of it. You're just 





you can stick the pipe-stem cleaner 
into it. Make two leaves. 

Let the clay harden overnight. 

When you are ready to paint. 
spread the cherries and leaves apart. 
Paint the cherries with red enamel 
and the leaves with green enamel. 
If you use airplane dope instead of 
enamel, the paint will dry in a few 
minutes. If you use enamel, hook a 
piece of pipe-stem cleaner around the 
middle of the bunch of cherries after 
they are painted. You can hang the 
cherries over the clothesline in the 
basement or put them in some place 
where the painted parts can dry with- 
out touching each other. Let them 
dry overnight. 

When the cherries and leaves are 
dry, bend them back in place. Tie 
a bit of red ribbon at the top, over 
a small safety pin that has been 
slipped through the top of the stems. 
Or sew the pin onto the back of the 
ribbon. 

This pin will make a fine Mother's 
Day gift. 


trying to get out of helping. 

FATHER: That’s enough, Jane. We 
aren't planning to eat William for 
dinner . . . Run some cold water on 
it, and put a bandage on, and see 
that it’s covered. (Crash is heard. 
Mother starts up) 

FATHER: (Beginning to be a little 
frantic) Vl go, Ellen. Go rest. Great 
catfish, get some rest while you can. 
(Bellows in 
doorway) What's the matter out 
there? 

JANE: (Comes to door) Gee whiz. 
| dropped the jello. Some of it’s on 
the floor. 


I'll see what’s wrong. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Flowers 


This is the eighteenth in a series 


of step-by-step drawings by Dawn E. Schneider. 











In drawing flowers dont be bound 
By whot is natural and real. 
Try drawing square as waellas round. 
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Aquarium 


Making and stocking an aquarium 


can be fun if you follow the detailed 


IKE many other undertakings, 

making an aquarium is more 

interesting if several boys start 
their projects at the same time and 
run them concurrently. The needed 
materials are not hard to procure. 
\ wooden aquarium is within the 
reach of any boy: but wood is heavy 
when water-soaked. and the finished 
aquarium is clumsy and unsuited to 
the house. where most aquariums must 
remain during the winter months. 
Probably the best all-around aquar- 
ium and one that is simple and cheap 
to construct is made with a galvan- 
ized tin frame (ordinary tin. will 
rust) and glass panels. 

To accomplish the work success- 
fully there should be at least one 
soldering-iron in the crowd, a pair 
of tin-scissors. and a elass-cutter. 
Don't be discouraged at the outlay for 
tools. When apportioned among six 
or eight boys. the cost to each will 
he small. 

If the boys decide to build the 
aquariums 16”x8”x8” 
proportioned to give the fish sufficient 
water surface for required oxygen, 
a rectangle of tin for the bottom 
should be cut 17”x9”. using the 
extra inch to turn up all around. 
When soldered at the corners this 


"ror" 


makes a tray 16’’x8 


. which is well 


and one inch 
high. Have them use their soldering- 
iron freely, for the tray must not leak 
water. 

Now with a pencil and ruler they 
must mark out four strips of tin 
se cut them out with the tin 
scissors, and smooth the edges with 
a file. They should mark a line 
through the center of each strip from 


-or 
Is 


XC 
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instructions of F. M. Hafer. 


end to end. Laying this line on a 
straightedge. with a hammer bend 
to a right angle. Next two strips 
2”x16” and two 2”x8” must be cut 
out. A line through the center must 
be made as before. This line should 
he placed along a straightedge of 
iron or steel (a carpenter's square). 
and bent nearly double. The four 
pieces must be soldered at the cor- 
ners. making a rectangular frame 
07x16”. 

Now the four corner posts can be 
soldered to the bottom, truing each 
with a square to get perfect right 
angles. The top frame must not be 
soldered to the corner posts: this 
must he done after the glass is in 
place. 

There is nothing difficult about cut- 
ling glass, yet certain precautions 
should be taken. Goggles should be 
worn, as slivers of glass may fly sev- 
eral feet. and heavy gloves should be 
worn to protect the hands. The small 
wheel-type glass cutter is cheap and 
quite efficient. Double-strength win- 
dow glass does very well for an 
aquarium. Dimensions must be mark- 
ed carefully. There should be two 
pieces 16”x8” and two 87x8”. It 
is better to have the pieces a trifle 
under these measurements than over: 
a piece that is too big for the frame 
can be filed down. but this is a tedi- 
ous process. Using a straightedge to 
guide the cutter, the wheel must be 
run exactly on the marks made. Use 
a firm pressure on the cutter, trying 
to avoid skips. If there are skips, 
these places must be gone over again 


(Continued on next page) 


























turn up | inch 
Base of aquarium 2 
c 
£ 
16 inches 
Snip on heavy line __7 


Fig. | 











ha brace for top CJ 


Fold corners and solder 





Fig. 2 


head 


Fold top braces double and solder 
Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4 Turn 4 posts over straight edge 


solder here 





Put brace over top 
and solder after glass is 
cemented in place 


Fig. 5 
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Aquarium 


but not over the well-marked por- 
tions, for if double marks are made 
there will be trouble. Now the 
scratched surface can be placed over 
a straightedge and pressed downward. 
The glass should break in a straight, 
smooth edge. It is well to experiment 
a little on scraps of glass before go- 
ing to work on the main project. 

A good waterproof cement is made 
with the following in dry form in 
an old bowl: 


o 
Oo ¢ 


z. whiting 

1 oz. litharge 

1 oz. red lead 
Enough raw linseed oil should be 
stirred in to form a putty-like con- 
sistency. With their hands the boys 
should work in powdered cement un- 
til the mixture is very stiff. Rolls 
of this should be applied to the edges 
of the glass and pressed firmly into 
place in the frame with the metalwork 
on the outside. When all four pieces 
of glass are in position, rolls of ce- 
ment must be made and pressed into 
the inside corners and along the bot- 
tom where the glass comes in contact 
with the metal base. The rectangular 
frame made earlier must be slipped 
over the top edges of the glass, and 
soldered at the corners to the upright 
posts. This soldering must be done 
with care; otherwise the heat from the 
iron may crack the glass. As a pre- 
caution the glass can be heated grad- 
ually before the soldering is begun. 

The aquarium should now stand 
two or three days while the cement 
hardens, then it should be filled with 
water and allowed to stand about a 
week longer. During this period, the 
water should be changed several times 
to get rid of chemicals that may seep 
out of the cement. These chemicals 
might prove harmful to whatever 
animal and plant life are introduced 
into the aquarium. 

This period of waiting need not be 
lost time, for now comes the fun of 
collecting the living creatures which 
will inhabit the aquarium. Much 
more enjoyment will be derived from 
the whole project if the boys go out 
into the wilds to get the specimens 
from their native haunts, instead of 
buying them from a dealer. 

The boys should start out early 
in the morning with a substantial 
lunch in their pockets, for it is the 
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early bird that catches the aquatic 
prize. Many water animals burrow 
into the mud during the heat of the 
day and are hard to find. A shallow 
pond that does not dry up in summer 
will yield good returns. 

There will be a strong temptation 
to collect the animals first, but this 
is a mistake. The animals should be 
located and left in their native habitat 
until the aquarium is made as nearly 
as possible like the home they are 
leaving. Enough sand should be 
taken from the bottom of the pond 
to spread out about two inches deep 
over the bottom of the aquarium. 
Then plants found growing under 
the water and along its margin should 
be transplanted to the aquarium. set- 
ting the roots out in the sand and 
securing them there with small stones. 
Last of all, the aquarium should be 
filled with water from the pond. After 
the water has settled and become 
quite clear it is time to introduce the 
fish and other animals you have col- 
lected. 

Plants may be taken from other 
bodies of water. Moneywort, com- 
monly called mouse-ear (shown in the 
illustration) is often found growing 
along the banks of streams. Its 
straight growth and its bright green 
leaves add much to an aquarium. 
Mare’s tail (also illustrated) is an- 
other good aquarium plant which 
grows freely along creek banks. Duck- 
weed is a small floating plant that 
is usually found on still pools from 
the middle of the summer until cold 
weather. Duckweed is a valuable 
food for fish and should be included 
in the collection. It will be impossible 
to get too many growing plants in the 
aquarium, but it can easily be over- 
crowded with animal life. 

On the morning when they start 
out to capture their animals, each 
boy should be equipped with a good- 
sized bucket with several holes 
punched in the lid, and a long- 
handled net like the one illustrated. 
This is made of heavy wire and 
cheesecloth. After the net has filled 
its mission in gathering specimens. 
it should be put aside. It will be 
needed to dip the animals out of the 
aquarium when it is necessary to 
change the water. 

A fine mesh-seine, with a boy at 
each end to drag it through the pond, 
will do the job of collecting very 
quickly. But one is tempted to take 


everything that is caught in the seine, 
and this is a grave mistake, for much 
of the life you will bring out is pred- 
atory and, when shut in the small 
confines of an aquarium, will very 
soon make a meal of less ferocious 
creatures. 

Fish come to our minds first. 
Shiners, which can be found in al- 
most any pool, are especially well- 
suited to an aquarium: their gleam- 
ing sides contrast beautifully with the 
green plants. But 
should be sought. 


other animals 

Snails are natural scavengers that 
will keep the pool free of fish offal 
and other waste matter. The two il- 
lustrated, the pond snail and_ the 
ramshorn snail, are found quite gen- 
erally throughout the United States, 
but any unnamed varieties are just as 
good. Snails are good indicators of 
the condition of the water. If they 
persist in staying at the top, you will 
know that the water needs changing. 
Four or five snails are not too many 
for a small aquarium. 

Mussels, often called clams, are 
also good scavengers. Every aquar- 
ium should contain at least one, for 
they devour dead vegetable matter. 

Turtles and tadpoles should not he 
taken. They are amphibians and can- 
not live underwater all the time. Be- 
sides, the tadpoles soon change to 
frogs. 

Again a word of caution. the aquari- 
um should not be over-inhabited, nor 
should too many living creatures be 
crowded into the buckets. Even if 
you decide to discard some upon 
arriving home. the few that sur- 
vive will arrive in a weakened condi- 
tion. A tropical goldfish one inch 
long requires 24 square inches of sur- 
face water. A native fish can get 
along on a little less. If the aquari- 
um has been built according to the 
dimensions given here. there will be 
128 square inches of surface water: 
with the other animals collected. five 
one-inch fish are all the space will 
accommodate. 

Wild life shut up in a small con- 
fine and fed by human hands will 
show timidity and refuse food for 
several days. Do not worry over this. 
Fish and other aquatic life can go 
without food for long periods. es- 
pecially in winter. It is always safer 
to under-feed than to over-feed. The 
meal should be consumed in_ five 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Arts and Crafts 


MakinG UseruL THINGs oF Woop. 
By Franklin H. Gottshall. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
192pp. $4.50. 

Directions are given for thirty- 
three new and unique projects which 
utilize a wide variety of materials, 
processes, and techniques suited to 
various degrees of skill. These proj- 
ects involve work in cabinet-making, 
turning, carving, designing. finishing, 
inlaying, ete. 

Each project is described in a short 
paragraph, followed by a list @f ma- 
terial telling the number of pieces 
required and the use and dimensions 
of each. A step-by-step plan of pro- 
cedure is then given. 

Illustrations include not only the 
completed article but diagrams and 
sketches of unusual construction de- 
tails and difficult operations. 

$4.50 seems like quite a price for a 
hook; but this is quite a book! Con- 
sidering the tremendous number of 
diagrams and other illustrations and 
the high quality of paper upon which 
they are necessarily reproduced, we 
think the book, far from being over- 
priced, is a bargain. 

Franklin Gottshall’s project books 
result from twenty-five years of ex- 
perience in the industrial arts. Shop 
teachers, craft teachers. and craft 
workers will profit—via the pages of 
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R;. 


this book--from Mr. Gottshall’s skill 


and experience. 


Boats, AIRPLANES, AND KITES. By 
Armand J. LaBerge. Peoria: Chas. 
1. Bennett Co. 135pp. $2.50 (pa- 
per covered ). 

We feared that we would never 
have an opportunity to review this 
book because every boy who saw it on 
our desk had to examine it immedi- 
ately. and when returned it was in- 
variably snatched up by another avid 
model-builder. Finally we have man- 
aged to corral this runaway book 
long enough to tell you that it will 
give shop and craft teachers just the 
sort of information they need for 
typical boy-projects. The simple in- 
structions are addressed to the boys 
themselves. 

Armand LaBerge is instructor of 
Industrial Arts at the University of 
Minnesota and at Bryant Junior High 
School. Minneapolis. He is also Su- 
pervisor of Playgrounds for the 
Minneapolis Park Board. In this new 
edition of his book Mr. LaBerge has 
added many additional features but 
has retained the old favorites of the 
first (1935) edition. 

PicTURE AND PATTERN-MAKING BY 
CHILDREN. By R. R. Tomlinson. 
London: The Studio Publication. 
144 pp. $6.00. 

This new work carries on and 
brings up to date the work begun by 


Mr. Tomlinson in Picture Making hy 
Children (published in 1934 and lon 


out of print). incorporating much of 
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the former work. 

The twenty-four color plates and 
more than 250 monochrome illustra- 
tions provide fascinating examples of 
natural, uninhibited children’s picture 
and pattern-making collected from 
many countries. 

Of no little interest to the art teach- 
er are the first 39 pages of the book. 
in which Mr. Tomlinson discusses 
the history of art teaching in schools, 
native talent. aims and methods. 
modern tendencies, principles and 
their application. Mr. Tomlinson, 
who has been Senior Inspector of 
Art for primary. secondary. and art 
schools and training colleges under the 
London County Council for twenty- 
five years, as well as an artist of in- 
ternational repute. is eminently quali- 
fied to write such a book. 


Juveniles 

PASSAGE TO AMERICA; THE STORY 
OF THE Great Micrations. By 
Katherine B. Shippen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 211pp. $2.50. 
This is the story of the last great 

migration and of the people who 
came across the oceans to build a new 
life in the New World. We learn of 
what these people left behind. of the 
conditions they found here when they 
arrived, where they settled, how they 
earned their living. and the special 
skills. customs. and ideas they brought 
to contribute to our national life. 

The book is written in a simple 
hut distinguished style which makes 
it suitable for middle-graders as well 
as students of high school age. It 
will help all of them to better under- 
stand this country and the people 
from all over the world who have 
contributed to what we have today. 

' 

Jinx oF Jayson Vatiey. By F. EF. 
Rechnitzer. Illustrated by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse. Philadelphia: The 
John C, Winston Company. 21 6pp. 
$2.00. 

This story of Jinx, a collie who 
was accused falsely of sheep-killing. 
and of Hugh. a boy who had faith 
in her. will be enjoyed by young 
readers of middle grades through 
high school. The excitement of the 
plot and the human interest of the 
boy and dog relationship keep up 
interest through the entire book. 
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Mother's Day rehearsal 


(Continued from page 31) 


FATHER: (Crossly) Well, get it up 
off the floor. (Sits down again) 


Morner: (/ndignantly) That jello 
is perfectly all right. Dogs just don't 
like jello. Now you can just tell them 
so. The idea—that good jello. Henry. 
tell them. There’s nothing wrong with 
any of it. 


How can I make banana salad with 
only peanut butter? 

Moruer: I tried to tell you that, 
Henry. before. 

FaTHer: Well. use what there is. 
Betty. Use your head. 





VioTHer: Honestly, that lovely 


JANE: (Returns to door) It 
doesn't look very good now, Dad. JANE: 
Did you ever see dropped jello? | 
don't think it will be very good off 
the floor. save it? 

Motuer: (Starting for kitchen) FATHER: 
Jane, don’t. you dare put that back 
in the dish. Clean it up and put it Jane: O.K.,, 
in the garbage. 

FATHER: Ellen. sit down and en- 
joy yourself. Jane. clean up the jello 
and use what’s left in the dish. 

Jane: Golly. can’t Buster clean it 
up? Here. Buster. Have some jello. 


“every bit.” 


that clear? 


Farner: Your mother says that 
jello... jello is perfectly all right . . . and 
we re going to eal it, every bit of it. 
(Coming to door) But Dad. 
you said throw out all that [ spilled. 
What do you want me to do now 


out, of course. Can't you understand ? 


FATHER: I just said to divide up 
what's left and clean up the rest. Is 


MotTuer: (Smiling) Henry. how 


do you think your plan is working 


Betty: (Giggling) | don't believe 
you'd like a salad out of a head of 
lettuce and my head. Daddy. 

Farner: Oh. for goodness sake. go 
out there and make your salad, Betty, 
and stop fooling around. 

Berry: All right. but all there is 


(Bellowing) Throw it is lettuce and peanut butter and 


there'll be an awful squawk. (Disap- 
you just said pears) 
Morner: Henry. we can't have let- 
tuce and peanut butter for a salad. 
Tell her to use pineapple. 

Barbara: (Jn doorway) Daddy. we 
dont need cups and saucers on the 
table. do we? 


(Pause) Gee. even Buster won't eat out? harHeR: Certainly. your mother 
it. Something must be wrong with Farner: Well, now that that’s set- and I will need cups and saucers. 
this jello. tled What would we drink out of? And 

Farner: Well, if you've spilled Betty: (/n doorway) Daddy... tell Betty to use pineapp’ her 
most of it, there won't be enough to FATHER: Now what? salad. 


poison anyone. 


Editor's desk 


(Continued Jrom page 1) 

talk about the pictures. The children point out pictures 
they like. and encouraged by the teacher. tell the reasons. 
By her own remarks about the drawings she can set an 
example of praising such things as: good. strong colors 
so that the pictures show from a distance. a well-filled 
page. connected parts of the picture. originality of sub- 
ject. of content. and of manner of expression. 

Discussion of the finished pictures is one way of help- 
ing children with their art. The teacher sometimes adds 
to her assignment the admonitions to make things fit the 
page. to make things show up well. to do it their way 
(be original). She does not remind the children of these 
principles of good work at the beginning of every lesson 
for the children must learn to take responsibility without 
heing reminded. 

The teacher does not criticize a picture while it is being 
made. Such criticisms would be taking the responsibility 
for good work away from the children. And one of the 
aims of art teaching is to make children use their own 
judgment and take the consequences. 

The teacher can give particular assignments that will 
help the child to overcome certain difficulties. If the 
children are all drawing houses alike and continue to 
draw them the same way. they probably are not thinking 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Betty: IT can't find any bananas. 


(Continued on next page} 
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The Magazine with a Vision 


The only country-wide Educa- 
tional Magazine published in the 
South. Now in its 56th year of 
service to the schools. 

IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of edu- 
cation. 

You will receive in the 10 issues, 


help on: 
School Administration and Su 
pervisions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 
Health, Physical Training and 
entertainment : 
Opening Exercises, Religious 


Training 
Articles on Visual Education 


Stories and Songs for the Audi- 
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Help on all the common school 
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$4.00 per Year of 10 Issues Articles on music, drawing and 
irt 
2 Yrs. for $7.50 School decoration 
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3 Yrs. for $10.00 School Libraries and a discus 


sion of new books 
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Mother's Day rehearsal 


(Continued from preceding page) 


BARBARA: (Reappearing in a mo- 
ment) Betty says to never mind about 
the salad. 
put the peanut butter on crackers. It 
looks terrible. 1 think I'd rather just 


have a sandwich. 


She’s got it all made. She 


Farner: Youll eat your dinner 
right with the rest of us. And like 
it. 

Bareara: If I should choke to 
death, Daddy ... 

FATHER: (/nterrupting) You won't 
choke to death. But I will if you 
don’t get along now and put on your 
cups and saucers. 


BARBARA: But I still don’t see what 


New Horizons i in Teaching 





Suggestions we hope you find useful 





Some of the flowers covered * 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters * Azaleas 
—— Bleeding 
——- Heart 
— Calendulas 
—— Camellia 
Carnations ¢ Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 


Delphinium <f 
Fuchsias e's 








Gardenias 
Gladiolus ° Hellebore _ 
Hyacinths ° Hollyhock 
Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur * Lilacs * Lupine 
Marigolds . Pansies 














nd —-  Peonies 
———— Petunias 
secribe 
xg a) Poppies described 
“Ae _. 


———= Sweetpeas 
“——- Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, deli 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean, \ 
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Here’s exciting small book, 
Cut Flowers.” 
home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 


HOW 10 ADD LIFE 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 


for home and classroom. 
“Methods of Keeping 


Appreciating what flowers do for 


If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 


above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 


Roses FLOWERS 4! x 27 inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—5¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAS, BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 









for. You going to drink water out 
of cups? 

Moruer: She means there isn’t any 
arrangement for coffee, Henry. 

FATHER: (Gets up wearily) | was 
planning to make the coffee. /’ll go 
out and put it on. 

Motuer: And tell Betty to make 
pineapple salad with some cream 
cheese on it, and take those crackers 
and peanut butter off the lettuce. The 
children can eat them some other 
time. 

FATHER: Now, Ellen. don’t fuss so. 
It won't hurt anybody to eat crackers 
and peanut butter. Besides I like it 
(Goes out) 

MoTHeR: (Tiptoes to the kitchen 
door, peers in, puts her hands over 
her face and falls into chair again) 
It makes me sick just to think of it. 

FATHER: (Coming briskly back) 
There, that’s all taken care of. You 
having a nice rest, Ellen? 

Mortuer: I have never had a rest 
quite like this one. 

WILLIAM: (Coming to door) Gee. 
Dad, can’t you smell? That roast 
must be burning up. 

FATHER: (Going out hastily) ll 
see to the roast. Never you mind. 
Ellen. Meat’s better browned a little. 

WituiaM: (Following Father) Gee. 
Dad, that meat’s blacker than my 
shoe. I think I'll just have a piece 
of Mom’s cake and a sandwich. 

FATHER: (Returning) You'll eat 
what the rest of us do. I never saw 
children who wanted sandwiches all 
the time. 

MoTHER: 
go out... 

FATHER: I’ve turned the oven 
down. The meat’s fine—just a little 
dark on the outside. Everything's 
fine. 

MoTtueRr: Well, it doesn’t sound too 
hopeful from here. 

FATHER: (Stretches in chair) Ah-h. 
I didn’t realize how tired I was. Been 
working pretty hard lately. Haven't 
been sleeping too well either. This is 


Henry, | think I'd better 


certainly a comfortable chair. 
MoTHER: 
I thought— 
FaTHER: Well, to tell you the truth 
I—well, I haven't really. been feeling 
up to par lately, come to think of it. 
Moruer: Why, Henry, I’m so sor- 
ry— 
Jane: (Calling) Daddy, 


(Continued on page 45) 


Are you tired, Henry? 


will you 
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For your convenience. we bring 
together in this column free and inex- 
pensive booklets, catalogs and sam- 
ples offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 
teaching material, buying guides 
from reliable school suppliers, and 
some items of personal interest to the 
teacher. You may obtain these ma- 
terials by writing directly to the ad- 
vertiser or, you may order by number 
on the Reader Service coupon below. 

Allow 30 days for material request- 
ed through our Reader Service Bu- 
reau. Starred (®) offers require a 
small payment. and requests for these 
items should he sent directly to the 
advertisers. 


CERAMICS 


Catalog. Complet 
Iini Ceram vic 
Illinois Chicago 10, Ill Adv. on 

ige 45. No. 5. 






CHALKS & PAINTS 


“Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” folder 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JAS, Spring 
field 2, Mass. Adv. on inside back cover 
No. 49. 

“How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempera.” 


e C ab Cost 
teaching manual Weber-Costell 


Dept. JA-E 1, Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv 





FILMS 


rental and sale. Art and craft 
r the elementary grades. 
- O. Box 2528, Hollywoox 


AA A} WN 


rnia. Adv. on page 4] N 





GENERAL HANDICRAFT 
Catalog—Art Supplies. Thomas Ran 








Dept. JA, Champaign, Il]. Adv. on 
ige 43. No. 3. 





* Catalog. Send 10c to Russo Handicraft 

5 ] JA, 245 S. Spring St., Los 
Adv. on page 47 

Handbook a ge —- Leisurecrafts 
Dept. J-1, . Hill St., Los Angeles 15 
; “lif. A ie on page 46. No. 58 

JEWELRY 

Catalog. Cla ins, medals rings. Ar 
istic NM Ja] B 112G Futton 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 

















LEATHERCRAFT SUMMER SCHOOL CATALOGS 
Conaing. Sax Br In Dept. AA | Instituto Allende, M 
N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Adv Gto., Mexico. Adv. on 
page 47. N 
Pan-America Art School. 
Catalog. Ester Leather C Dept. A, 145 N.Y.C. Adv. on page 4’ 
St. Paul St., Roct 4, New York. Adv 
n page 47. N Coronado School of Fine Arts 
7 A ‘oror 
“Everything for Leathercraft,” ttalog pag 2. No. 64 
Tanart Leathercraft C 149 N. 3rd St 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., Adv. on page 4’ Chautauqua Art Center. 
No. 36. York Adv. on page 
Texas Western College. 
Texas. Adv. on paae 
MUSIC 
: Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 
“Geng Books with a invel atalog. Handy Michigan, Chicago 3, Ill. Adv 
Folio Music 287 N. 9th St., Mil 42. No. € 
waukee, Wis. Adv. 3j: 5 N 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 
Harmony Band Cotatos. part music for Alberta, Edmonton 
primary childré jandy Folio Musi Adv. on page 42. N 
Yo., 2821 J N h St., M ike W 
Adv. on pags No. 4 Farnsworth School of Art. 
PUPPETRY 


1951 Puppetry Pestvel and Puppetry in- BORROW-.-BY-MAIL 








stitute. For il nformation 

Nilliam Ireland D incan, Box 543, V State Finance Co., D 
é College >} A Bldg.. Des Moines 8 
4 No. 7{ 
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Using films 
and records | 








Atomic Alert 

A new educational motion picture 
designed specifically to show children 
how to protect themselves in case of 
enemy attack with an atomic bomb 
has been produced by Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, as the result of nu- 
merous requests from educational 
leaders, 

The film shows that the best means 
of protection is to seek cover immedi- 
ately, whether at home, on the street, 
or in school. In a house, it is ex- 
plained, everyone should go to the 
basement, which has previously been 
equipped with a survival kit; in an 
apartment, to an inside room similar- 
ly equipped; on the street to the 
nearest building or behind the best 
protection available, and in the school 
to previously designated shelters. 

Although the potential danger of 
atomic attack is not minimized. this 
film is designed to eliminate the fear 
of children that an atom bomb is 
synonymous with annihilation. Atom- 
ic Alert shows, through dramatic ac- 
tion, animation, and narration that. 
even assuming failure of adequate 
defensive measures by the armed 
forces, proper precautionary meas- 
ures can greatly improve children’s 
chances during an atomic bomb at- 
tack. 

Made in collaboration with the 
University of Chicago’s Institute for 
Nuclear Studies, Atomic Alert also 
features simplified explanations of 


40 


nuclear fission by some of the author- 
ities in the field. 

Purchase price and rental charges 
for this film have not yet been an- 
nounced, 


Bennett Filmstrips 

The Chas. A. Bennett Co. well 
known to art teachers for many vears 
as the Manual Arts Press 
a new service. In cooperation with 


now offers 


a group of specialists in visual edu- 
cation, the Bennett Company has pro- 
duced a series of filmstrips especially 
adapted to art and craft classes. 

There are eight strips available, 
covering such subjects as art appreci- 
ation. leatherwork. whittling. ceram- 
ics. working with native craft) ma- 
terials, etc. Each filmstrip is based on 
a successful texthook. This combina- 
tion of textbook and filmstrip nat- 
urally makes for a harmonious teach- 
ing unit, 

Each filmstrip, complete with ex- 
planatory captions, may be purchased 
for only $3.00. Various “package 
deals” are also available. For full 
details write to the Chas. A. Bennett 
Co.. Ine.. Peoria. Hlinois. 


How a Watch Works 

The principles in the action of a 
watch are clearly and interestingly ex- 
plained in How a Watch Works, a 
Kodachrome sound motion picture 
produced for the Hamilton Watch 
Company by the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation. 





How a Watch Works makes the 
complicated technical operation «f a 
watch easy to understand through 
simple analogy and comparison with 
familiar everyday mechanisms. By the 
use of enlarged model watch parts, 
the basic steps in the action of a 
watch are explained. A giant model, 
built to seale from plexiglas. is as- 
sembled piece by piece, with nar- 
ration explaining the function of each 
watch part as it appears on the screen, 
Photographic techniques make _ the 
model parts seem to change into actu- 
al watch parts, These parts then as- 
semble themselves into a_ finished 
Hamilton watch with the aid of stop- 
motion photography. By using these 
special photographic techniques. 
models, and analogy, the film reveals 
the precision and accuracy required 
to make a fine watch. 

This film may be obtained on a 
free-for-one-way-mailing-costs basis 
by writing to the Sales Promotion De- 
partment. Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 


Biographical Films 

Six new additions to the “Famous 
Men and Women of the World” series 
have beeen announced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. The new 
films concern the lives of George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton. 
John Marshall, John Quincy Adams. 
Andrew Jackson. John C. Calhoun, 
and Daniel Webster. Previous films 
in the series portray the lives of 
Columbus, Irving, Cooper, Longfel- 
low. Alcott. Holmes. Whittier. Boone, 
Fremont. Lewis and Clark. La Salle. 
lranklin. and Jefferson. 

Each of the twenty films in this 
series Is a two-reel. 16mm. black-and- 
white sound motion picture. Purchase 
price is S85 per print. Rental charges 
are $4.50 for one to three days and 
S1.00 per day thereafter. 


New York Via “El” 
The Vanishing “El offers a brief 
Bridge. 


Chinatown. the teeming tenement dis- 


journey to the Brooklyn 


tricts. and other memorable parts of 
New York. At the same time it tells 
the story of the last line in New 
York’s once great network of elevated 
railways. 

The Vanishing “El” is a 16mm 
sound film which may be purchased 
from Sterling Films. Inc.. 316 W. 
57th St. New York 19 for $22.50. 
or from your dealer. 
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Baby Snooks 
Capitol Records, Bozo Approved, 

10”, DC 3081, three record album, 

non-breakable, 78 rpm. 

Baby Snooks, the mischievous child 
so long portrayed on radio by Fannie 
Brice, now comes to entertain chil- 
dren on records. 

Snooks, \ith the help of Daddy 
who is, of cou.-e, played by Hanley 
Stafford learns truthfulness, 
cleanliness, table manners, crossing 
streets, being kind to animals, and 
“the good and bad you.” As she 
learns, so also do her young listeners. 
Snooks has her usual difficulties, such 
as being struck by the ape which she 
teased at the zoo. But all her experi- 
ences provide valuable 
behavior 


’ 
aout 


lessons in 
which are shared 
through song and story by her audi- 
ence. 


good 


Bugs Bunny Meets Hiawatha 

Capitol Records, Bozo Approved, 
10”, CAS 3072, three record album. 
non-breakable, 78 rpm, 

Here are three more records of 
Bugs Bunny and his pals, all well- 
known characters from the popular 
Warner Brothers’ cartoons. They fea- 
ture Mel Blane with music by Billy 
May. 

In the story Elmer Fudd tells how 
Bugs Bunny outwits the Indian 
braves. The famous rabbit is caught 
by Hiawatha and put into a pot of 
water. He enjoys his bath until he 
discovers he is fast becoming rabbit 
stew. He escapes, hides in a cave, 
and pretending to be the great hunt- 
ing spirit, tricks the braves into mak- 
ing him the big chief and sends them 
off on a carrot hunt. The background 
of Indian music—the beating of tom- 
toms—is very appealing to children. 


Bozo on the Farm 

Capitol Records, Bozo Approved, 
10”, DBX 3076, two record album, 
non-breakable, 78 rpm. 

The album contains, in addition to 
the records, eighteen pages in large, 
clear type which enable the listener 
to follow the record, turning the page 
each time the crows, and 
eighteen full-page illustrations in full 
color. 

Bozo the Clown goes about the 
farm auditioning the animals for his 
barnyard concert. The three little 
kittens, Filbert the frog, and Farmer 
Brown with his fiddle are joined, 


rooster 
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among others, by Henry the horse 
who forms the rhythm section, keep- 
ing time with his hoofs, the goose 
who yodels, and the hen, one of the 
best singers in the whole barnyard. 
When the animals are all assembled, 
they give a concert the likes of which 
you have never heard before. 


I'm a Little Teapot 

Capitol Records, 10”, CAS 3083, 
non-breakable, 78 rpm. 

\ different type of entertainment 
is furnished by this record which can 
be described as an action record be- 
cause the children can join in the 
fun as they A little teapot 
gayly sings a song, “Oh, I’m a little 


listen. 


teapot, short and stout, here is my 
handle, here is my spout; when I get 
all steamed up, then I shout, ‘Just tip 
me over, pour me out.’ ” Then Frank 
DeVol, who does the singing with 
a colorful accompaniment by his or- 
chestra, says he would like to teach 
the song to the listening children. He 
tells them to put their right hands 
on their hips to make the handle, 
while the left hands form the spout. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Cut-paper techniques 


(Continued from page 19) 





reverse, getting a new effect. After 


the parts of the picture or design are 
placed, the children fill in with color, 
using either paint or crayon. 

The above are a few suggested 
ways of using paper and _ scissors. 
They will be of value only if they 
inspire teachers to try out more and 
more ways of using cut paper, and 
to keep the ways creative. 





ABC of Puppet Making 
q Art in Our World 
Artist and Nature 
Make a House Model 


P. O. Box 2528 * 





Use this “how to do it” motion picture. . . 


ABC OF POTTERY MAKING 


Any beginner can easily make a clay bowl after seeing this 
simply made motion picture. The coil method of pottery making 
—the easiest—is graphically demonstrated to show the correct 
techniques in using the templet pattern, hand tools, and the 
hands in molding and shaping a clay object. Unusual detail 
achieved through the use of many close-ups, and slow-paced 
tempo make this film especially suitable for use in elementary 
grades. Order your print today! 


One reel 10 minute 16mm sound film 
Black and white — Sale $40.00 


% %& THESE FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE NOW %& 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF OUR CATALOG TODAY 


BAILEY FILMS, Inc. 


Three day rental $2.50 


Make a Mobile 

Mother Goose Stories 
Seven Little Ducks | 
Finger Painting Techniques 


Hollywood 28, California 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
in Canadian Rockies 
June 25th to August 18th, 1951 
Apply: Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 








SUMMER COURSES: 


write for free catalog R 


cHicaco Z 
ACADEMY: 


of 
FINE ARTS 










quest. 








Refresher 


Art Essentials, 
mercial Art, Fashion-Magazine Illustration, Dress 
Design, Interior Decoration, Cartooning, Drawing, 
Painting—all taught under World Famous pDRECT 
PROJECT METHODS. Phone CEN 6-2912, or 


Courses 


Com- 


» SPECIAL SUMMER 
\ } CLASSES for Grade & High 

Wi, School Students — Teachers 
upon re- 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


















CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
at Beautiful Coronado Island on the Pacific Ocean 
15 miles to old Mexico 

Approved for Veterans 
TEACHERS HURDLE CREDIT 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art 

Summer Water Color Seminar 

Distinguished Professional Faculty 

Monty Lewis — Director 

692 Margarita Avenue, Coronado, Calif. 




















Spend the vacation mont! 
tudying portrait, still life 
ind landseape with JERR 
FARNSWORTH. = Individual 
criticism three times week 
ly New building he 
ginner advanced July 1 
Sept. & Circular ( 
Farnsworth School of Art 
Box 78, North Truro 
Cape Cod, Mass 


Come To Cape Cod 
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SUMMER IN MEXICO! 


Why not an ideal inexpensive vacation with 


accredited courses in arts and crafts at the 
Instituto Allende? For an illustrated folder, 
address: Stirling Dickinson, Director of Fine 
Arts, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico. 








Summer notehook 


Whether your plans include 


Arabia or Arizona, here are some 


West Indies Tropical Holiday 

On the southwest corner of Tower 
Isle Hotel’s swimming pool in Jamai- 
ca, B. W. L., grows a sea-almond tree 
from whose branches are suspended 
langerines with stems neatly inter- 
laced on sticks. A bunch of ripe ba- 
nanas is similarly suspended from it, 
and both fruits can be picked and 
eaten by guests at any time. 

The foregoing paragraph will serve 
to illustrate the kind of life to be had 
this summer if you journey to Jamai- 
ca. 

Badminton, tennis, golf on fab- 
courses, a climate 


ulously green 


interesting travel tips. 


which is even—temperature never be- 
low 60 and rarely above 90—all com- 
bine to make a trip to Jamaica seem 
very desirable. 

Transportation data and custom 
regulations may be secured from the 
Jamaica Tourist Trade Development 
Board, 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Foreign Study Opportunities 

If you are interested in studying 
abroad, UNESCO'S new edition of 
“Study Abroad.” an_ international 
handbook of fellowships. scholarships, 
and study grants, will supply you with 
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Aecepled Summer Course 





ucatior 


321 West 56th Street, N.Y.C. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes 


PINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
LIFE SKETCH 


Vet:t Non-vetera (% 























resorts, 





Visit 


EXCELLENT instruction in Fine Arts, Crafts, 
Graphic Arts, Art Education — a variety of 
courses, including Painting, Design, Ceramics, 
Sculpture, Typography, Silversmithing. 
year-round outdoor sketching in 

] ideal climate, high altitude. ) 
quaint Mexican villages, White Sands, mountain 


Enjoy 
Paso’s 
nearby 


For free Art Dept. booklet, write to 
Texas Western College 


DEPT. 15 El Paso TEXAS 
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information as to where qualified stu- 


dents may apply. 

Detailed information includes re- 
quired qualification, stipend rates, 
subjects and countries of study. 

Copies of “Study Abroad” are on 
sule from the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
City, for $1.25. 


Arizona, Land of Sun 

A land of brilliant sunshine and 
invigorating climate, of mountains 
and deserts, Arizona is fascinating 
to its visitors. 

Dude ranches and resort areas 
abound in this state, and an almost 
hewildering array of scenic wondei 
spots adds to the traveler's enjov- 
ment. Oak Creek Canyon, Verde 
Valley. in which is located Monte- 
zuma’ Castle. Prescott. and. of 
course,- Grand Canyon. which has 
been described as the outstanding 
scenic attraction of the entire world. 
are only a few of Arizona’s attrac- 
lions. 

Santa Fe offers convenient and 
direct service to Arizona. For in- 
formation call or write any Santa Fe 
office or your local travel agent. 


Unusual... Interesting... 
Enjoyable 

These adjectives describe the re- 
gion centered by old Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Here are age-old, inhabited Indian 
pueblos, prehistoric cliff dwellings. 
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colorful) ranches. adobe missions, 
primitive villages tucked away in the 
mountains. 

At any season of the year you can 
tour this colorful land of pueblos 
via an Indian-detour motor cruise. 
On the tours you see Pueblo Indians 
in one or more of their ceremonial 


dances. or fascinating rituals. wear- 


ig 
ing authentic costumes handed down 
from generation to generation. 

These Indian-detours are recom- 
mended for anyone taking a Califor- 
nia trip. There are one-, two-. and 
three-day Detours which can be ar- 
ranged by any Santa Fe traffic office. 


Festival at Britain 

This year Great Britain is doing 
its best to entice visitors from all 
over the world to come see its festi- 
vals, exhibitions. pageants. and shows. 
The London Transport Executive is 
adding three new full-day excursions 
to its list of conducted tours. The 
fees range from $.70 and $1.75 for 
part-day tours of London to a full- 
day tour, including lunch and ad- 
mission fees. for $3.50. 

\ whole-day tour might include 
such things as a visit to St. Albans 
Abbey and the Roman Encampment. 
Luton Hoo and Hatfield House. 

Any British Railways office here 
will be able to give you more details. 
plus providing you with tickets to 
these tours or any other sight-seeing 


tour. 























CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit ® Summer 
Sports ° Symphony Orchestra 
July & August e For Catalog Write 
MRS. RUTH M. SKINNER, Registrar 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 








PLAN NOW 
To Avail Yourself of 
One or Both of These 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered By The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 
On The Beautiful 
200-Acre Campus of 
WESTERN COLLEGE 
——_—_—>- 
1951 PUPPETRY FESTIVAL 
June 26-27-28-29 
FOUR DAYS AND NIGHTS OF 
DEMONSTRATIONS, DISCUSSIONS 
AND PERFORMANCES 
cniineisciiailliiaiciidialina nace 
1951 PUPPETRY INSTITUTE 
June 30 Through July 7 
EIGHT DAYS OF INTENSIVE 
PUPPETRY INSTRUCTION WITH 
A FACULTY OF NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN PROFESSIONALS 
(2 HOURS COLLEGE CREDIT) 





After-Hour Swimming, Tennis, Square 
Dancing and Parties 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION: 
William Ireland Duncan 
Box 543 

Western College 


Oxford, Ohio 











By Grade Teachers! 





For Grade Pupils! 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 

Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manua: 

$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, Ill 





BORROW MONEY by MAIL 
for VACATION NEEDS! 
Teachers can borrow $50 to $300 for vacation 
needs quickly, easily and in complete confidence 
by mail! No cosigners, no endorsers. Friends, 
merchants, school board will not know you are 
applying for a loan. Repay in monthly install- 
ments budgeted to your income. SPECIAL! You 
pay no principal during summer month: if your 
salary stops. Tens of thousands of teachers can 
testify to the quick, courteous, considerate, con- 
fidential “-BY-MAIL” loan service. Write today 

for complete information. 

STATE FINANCE CO. 

Dept. W-36, State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 
ee AN St tI TELECON ILE TTA * 
: STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. W-36 : 
: State Finance Bidy., Des Moines 8, lowa ; 
: In a plain envelope send me full details and : 
: application for your special Teachers Vaca- : 
: tion Loan Service : 
: Name 


: Address 













































STOP...and check this list! 


Take advantage of our special service plan. 
Order all your subscriptions 
NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
and your other favorite magazines! 
You’ll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 


one magazine from the list. 





[] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 
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Price with 


Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD........................------.----- $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
AMERICAN GIRL...... Pees iaescauenssenponaa mivawers aarenewta 2.00 2.00 5.50 
ne acs. nnscesssussndarnnceesicomese 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.........................-..--..----.. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
nc cnccncsevasnsavenaceeoecnsensa 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES.........................---.-------- 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHIE © PUA VMURIE............020202202--2-------025--- 1.50 1.40 4.90 
Daeg OS eT 5.00 5.00 8.50 
ak weal sisunislemn 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly). 1.50 1.50 5.00 
te te. .  clniiddeinnwaalanuabauahasea 3.00 2.75 6.25 
SE FEO nanan nce cence see eceee ene 3.50 3.50 7.00 
Ge Ps Bcc cevccececccccncescccsesconsecosess 4.00 4.00 7.00 
cd va anubiebcmdaniniinn lick 4.00 4.00 7.00 
I ensannnesoeneianashnoeiws 2.50 2.50 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.).................. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE...........................-...--.-..----- 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)............................ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers).. 1.50 1.50 5.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE.............................---.-.-.--- 3.00 2.75 6.25 
a Ne Se 2.50 2.50 6.00 
ce 3.50 3.50 7.00 
I, 5 cc capmasinnweseavnnsoseceunevsnaveuss 3.00 3.00 6.50 
i das neepeninenaonins 5.00 4.75 8.00 
i. 5S ss ceaenduanoapeoneate 3.00 3.00 6.50 
I i isa cs cunswsencescinbacoons 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY'S HEALTH (Hygeia)...... 3.00 3.00 6.50 
ES TS ST eee 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 2.50 2.50 6.00 

*Show name of school and grade taught. 

woniane Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! ------------------------------- 

PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING 

542 North Dearborn Parkway 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 
[] One year at $4.00 [] Two years at $7.00 [] Three years at $10.00 
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TIES 


Editor's desk 


(Continued from page 37) 


of a house while they draw. If a 
child draws a house with a small 
door, two small windows high above 
the level of the-door. and if he can’t 
tell whether the house has an upstairs 
or not, the picture is merely a collec- 
tion of marks which mean nothing to 
him. If the teacher asks the children 
to draw a picture of their own homes, 
she will see a variety of houses—each 
one a product of much thought and 
effort. 

To help a child with little imagina- 
tion, the teacher may assign interest- 
ing, unusual subjects which must be 
imagined, such as fairies, imaginary 
animals, people from Mars, etc. 

If a child does not compose his 
picture well. the teacher may assign 
a subject which easily composes it- 
self into a good design, such as a 
bridge with cars passing over it and 
When the 


picture is finished, the teacher points 


boats on the water below. 


out the good design of the picture. 
The inventive and ambitious teach- 
er can find many kinds of lessons to 
help the children in their art. 
When a child asks, “How do you 
draw a dog?” the teacher asks in 
turn, “Have you ever seen a dog?” 
Oh, yes, the child has seen lots of 
dogs. The teacher continues, “Then 
you know the dog has a body, four 
The 


and 


legs. a head, ears, and a tail.” 
“Oh, 
proceeds to draw the dog. However. 
children usually don’t ask how to 
draw any particular thing if they have 
been 


child usually says, yes, 


drawing for themselves for 
some time and understand that they 
draw things as they see them in their 


own minds. 


“How much should one suggest?” 
some teachers ask. 

\ teacher says and does whatever 
will help the children to see 
possibilities. She refrains from say- 


more 


ing anything which shuts doors for 
blocks thinking, and 
makes them try to present the teach- 
ers vision. 


them. their 


In speaking of the pictures that 


children draw, other types of art 
clay modeling. build- 
ing. or making things of paper, card- 
board, wood. cloth, or other materials 

in fact. all forms of art work—are 


meant to be included in these sug- 


work such as: 
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gestions for helping the children. 
Any work with material which gives 
children no opportunity to use their 
judgment nor to visualize things for 
themselves does not belong in any 
phase of education. An example of 
such work would be giving the chil- 
dren patterns of nut cups and having 
them cut out three hundred of these 
cups for some adult's purpose. Such 
work is merely making a little factory 
of the classroom and invoking child 
labor. 


Mother's Day rehearsal 


(Continued from page 38) 


help me with the mixer? I want to 
whip the cream for the jello. 

Motuer: (Rising) Now you stay 
right there. Henry. if you don’t feel 
well. I’ve had a fine rest. Let me 
vo this time. 

Farner: (Sinking into chair) Well. 
if you insist. Everything’s about 
done now anyway. Just give it a look. 

MoTuHerR: (Stopping in doorway) 
You can work on that plan while 
you re waiting. Henry. 

Oh. uh—what’s that? 

MoTHER: Henry. you know perfect- 
ly well. The plan—organizing things 
so I'll have time on my hands. (Goes 
into kitchen) 


I ATHER: 


FatHer: (Puts head back and 
closes eyes) Ah. this is more like it. 

Moruer: (Returning ina moment) 
Why. Henry, | don’t believe you've 
even started the plan. We won't be 
able to use it for Mother’s Day if you 
don't get it done. 

FaTHER: You know. Ellen. | was 
just thinking. Might be 
out for Mother's Day 
dinner at the hotel. 


nice to go 


have a big 


Moruer: But. Henry, your plan... 

FaTHER: To tell you the truth. 
El'en. I think we'd better wait until 
the children are a little older. Bar- 
bara and Jane are pretty young yet. 
You shouldn't 
them. 


much of 
They're only young on e. It 


expect too 


might be better if we just go out now 
and then—give us all a little change. 

Motuer: Why. that would be won- 
derful, Henry. You're so thoughtful. 

FATHER: Well, as | can 
plan a little time off for you that way. 
It just takes a little planning as I said. 


sav. we 





| 


And I’m always glad to help you work 
things out so that it’s easier for you. 
It’s all in knowing how. 

Moruer: Henry, you're a dear. | 
love having dinner out. (Goes be- 
hind his chair and pats his head) 

Witt: (Unnoticed in doorway) 
Gee. come here and look at them 
while we're out here doing all the 
work. (Shakes head as he 
away) Parents sure have it soft. don't 
they ? 


turns 


CURTAIN 


ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3-part harmony 
in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 
See page 42 February issue, Jr. Arts and 
Activities, or] HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
write for com- 2821 North 9th Street 
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Send for Free 
Catalogue 
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Border, a Window 


Sterl...$2.50 each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
112G Fulton St.. New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


0) Window Picture 

() Blackboard Border 

C] Colorful Poster 
introduce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly art and 

tivity service for lower grade teachers, we will send 

u absolutely FREE your choice of either a Blackboard 

Picture or a Nature Study Poster. 


All three projects 10¢ 


ANN MARIE, Dept. C-29,. 5922 Newburg Ave 





Chicago 3! 





CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @ GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 


Send for free catalog containing com- 
plete line of potters’ supplies. 


ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 


Lem i mee ielem :» 4 MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut | 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the i 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . Repay in convenient monthly 
installments—not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details | 


mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. W154 ) 
210 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA : 
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The Brightest Name in Color! 








TEMPERA COLOR 
TEXTILE PAINT 
FIGURINE PAINT 
ENAMEL PAINT 
WATER COLOR 
FINGER PAINT 
SILK SCREEN 
OIL PAINT 

AIR BRUSH 


Teaching Manual 


“How to Use Alpha- 
color Dry Tempera” 


Sent FREE to teachers. 
Address Dept. JA-E1 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS - 


Chicago Heights, II! 





FREE! 
GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Leisurecrafts is the west’s largest 
handicraft suppliers. The FREE 76 
page Handbook gives information 
on Leather Craft, Metal Craft, Ce- 
Textile 
than a score of other handicrafts— 


ramics, Colors, and more 


describes craft supplies in detail — 


gives prices—makes it easy for you 


to order. 






\SEND NOW! 
\ for FREE 
Leisurecrafts 
Handbook 
today! 


Department J-1 


LeisureCr tts 
907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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CT Holder for paper napkins 


Both mother and her kitchen will 


brighten when you present this gift. 


AVE you ever noticed that 
boxes of paper napkins 
bought at the store are fixed 


to hang on the wall? Have you also 
realized that the containers are very 
weak, flimsy, and untidy after they 
have hung on the wall for a few days? 

Here is a way to make a napkin 
container that will last and also look 
attractive on the wall of the kitchen 
or breakfast nook. It is made of 
heavy cardboard and can be covered 
with bright cloth that will match the 
kitchen. 
with gaily colored paint. 


You can also paint the box 
One small 
can of paint from the 10-cent store 
will be enough for several boxes. 
When the container is completed, it 
will hold a whole box of paper nap- 
kins just as they come from the store. 


Here’s How To Make It: 

Get a carton or packing box from 
the cellar, the garage, or the grocery 
store. Be sure to have a ruler, pencil, 
shears, or a knife ready to use too. 
Now open the sides of the carton so 
you will have a flat surface to work 


on. Before you do any more, you 


T| side back 





bm ee neem 





By Helen Buckley 


had better put a layer of old news- 
papers under your work so you won't 
scatter pieces of scraps on the floor 
or mar the table or floor. 

Lay the flat piece of carton, large 
enough for the above diagram, on the 
newspapers and draw the entire pat- 
tern with a pencil and ruler. Then 
with knife, cut out the 
(Have you used the exact 
The lines that 
are dotted are to be folded out—not 
toward To fold straight and 
neatly, lay your metal-edged ruler on 
the dotted line and make a half-way 
cut through the cardboard (be care- 
ful not to cut through!), then fold 
on the line. 


shears or 
diagram. 
dimensions given? ) 


you. 


Now with some Scotch tape or any 
gummed paper, fasten the folded side 
to front and the bottom to the back. 
Also fasten any other places that need 
reinforcing (usually there won’t be 
any other places unless you have 
made an error in cutting). 
your box by getting all edges even 


Shape 
before you fasten them. 


You are now ready to paint or 
cover the box with cloth. If you cover 


" 


i 
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front 


side 
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bottom 
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with cloth, cover the inside first. be- 
cause the edges of the outside will lap 
over and be out of sight, thus making 
a much neater job. You can use 
paste to do this, but use it only on 
edges of the cloth. When the paste 
dries, it will not show at all. 

Put a thumb tack or any small nail 
through the pointed top and fasten 
to the wall in a convenient place where 
Mother can easily reach for the nap- 


kins. 


Aquarium 
(Continued from page 34) 


minutes. Never should these animals 
be fed all that they can eat. There 
are many good fish foods on the mar- 
ket, but for wild fish new to their 
surroundings, it is well to supply liv- 
ing food such as mosquito larvae 
(wrigglers), flies. and earthworms. 
The earthworms should be broken in- 
to small pieces. 

In a well-balanced pool the water 
should not have to be changed for 
three weeks or a month, even longer. 
If the water clouds quickly, there 
are too many animals for the amount 
of vegetable life. If it turns green. 
some of your plants have died and 
should be removed. When the water 
is changed, the fresh water must be 
the same temperature as the water 
that is discarded. If tap water must 
he used, it should be boiled to kill 
whatever disinfectant it may contain, 
then cooled and aerated by pouring 
it from one vessel to another. Last of 
all, animals cannot live -ithout plant 
life, and plants must have a certain 
amount of sunlight. The aquarium 
should be placed in a well-lighted spot 
where it will get at least two hours 
of sunshine daily. 
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Button-garden lady 


(Continued from page 5) 


stones, green sand, and dried foliage 
for shrubs. 

Mrs. Casebolt started making her 
button gardens as a hobby, but they 
have won such public favor that she 
has published one book on the subject 
A local 
gift shop purchases all the miniature 


and is working on a second. 


gardens she can produce at $2.50 and 
$3.00 each. 

The materials needed to make a but- 
ton garden are: 

Buttons for foundations (the larger 
the better ) 

Small silver buttons for lakes 

A good variety of small succulents 
and cactuses. available from plant 
counters in stores or a local plant 
nursery 

Tiny figurines. houses. people. and 
animals 

A collection of colored rocks—flat 
ones for desert scenes. jagged ones for 
seascapes 

Bits of broken mirror for ponds. 
lakes. and waterfalls 

Pieces of driftwood. shells. dried 
foliage. dried grasses. and tips of 
branches 

Rubber cement or waterproof glue. 

To place these microscopic bits of 
scenery on the buttons. use tweezers. 
bobby pins. hairpins. manicure scis- 
sors. toothpicks. or paper clips. 

The button-garden lady reached a 
high point in her miniature-garden 
career recently at the California Spring 
Flower Show. More than 15.000 ad- 
airing vicius jouied cnch ater te 
see her six illuminated display cases 
containing 250 miniature gardens 
mounted on driftwood: cases contain- 
ing religious motifs. shrines, and 
Madonna arrangements. 


Films and records 


(Continued from page 41) 


Then he repeats the song. with the 
young listeners presumably tipping 
and pouring. Children will enjoy the 
surprise beginning and ending. 

The other side. The Teddy Bear’s 
Picnic, is a good march. and chil- 
dren soon find themselves marching 
to it. Our two youngsters. four and 
seven years old. have spent many 
happy moments with this record. 
either being little teapots or marching 
to the teddy bear’s picnic music. 






ge LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
=, FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


cm 
oY For your students leother supplies, tools, pattern, 
arts t devgms, books, projects one of the West's lorget 
& mos complete stocks 


\ 
YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10¢ 
Handicraft Supplies 
j Dept. 3-4, 245 So. Spring St 
} Los Angeles (2, California 


“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
> tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Frojects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 

Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leather 
craft Instructors. 





Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 
149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 
Formerly 
TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 





40 Years of Service 
to Leathercrafters 





IF IT’S LEATHER, 
WE HAVE IT 
Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft acces- 
sories in the country. 
Send for free catalogue and price list. Full 
of project ideas, etc. 


SAX BROS., INC. 


1111 N. 3rd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Dept. AA 











Leathers, Tools, 
Patterns, Buckles, 
Lacings, Books 


Free Ester Leathercraft 
Catalog illustrates, lists 
34 unfinished items in 
leather, completely sewn, 
punched, ready for color- 
ful hand lacing. Buy 
wholesale. Excellent 
profit margin on Belts, 
Billfolds, Coin, 
Kev Cases, ete. 


Purses, 


ESTER LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A, 145 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 4, New York 

















Poetry 











Painting Mother 


Louise Darcey 


I like to make things with my hands. 
My mother knows and understands: 
And when I get my paintbox out 
She doesn’t mind the mess about; 
She knows Ill put it all away. 

And later she will come and say, 

“T think that picture is just fine. 
The face 


The Lonesome Scarecrow 
Varion Doyle 


I stand on guard in the frosty field. 
The wind is sharp, the rain is cold: 
But faithfully | guard the yield 
As the new green shoots unfold. 


The farmer’s children, passing by, 
Shout greetings up to me; 

| answer (sometimes) with a sigh, 
And wish that I were free 


To run with them and join their play 


But would they play with me? 
My coat is tattered and my hat 
Is not the latest style 
Perhaps they wouldn’t notice that, 
If I wore a friendly smile ... 


I think, next time they pass this way. 


I'll call to them (if the wind allows) 
And ask them, please, to let me go 
Along to fetch the cows. 
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it looks a lot like mine!” 


Pet Rebels 
Don Marshall 


I have a talking bird who won't, 
Some hens that can lay eggs and 
don’t; 


A bullfrog who refuses flies, 
\ dog with tricks he never tries. 


And yet my pets I cannot blame, 
When company comes — I do the 
same! 


Green Things 
Ila L. Funderburgh 


So many things I know dress in green, 

I'll name you a few that I have seen: 

Pale velvet Luna moths, “Go” traffic 
signs, 

Ferns, and the needles of long-leafed 
pines, 
The emerald ring that my mother 
wears, 
Very young peaches, apples, and 
pears, 

Waves of the sea on a stormy day, 

My sister's eyes when she laughs at 
play. 

But the loveliest green that could ever 
be 

Is the pale-green mist on the willow 
tree 

The mist it wears when robins sing. 


And windflowers blossom to greet the 


spring. 


Coming of Spring 
fenes Choate Wonson 


A blackbird’s trill 
Floats on the breeze 
From the tawny lace 
Of old elm trees. 


\ young wind dries 

The roadside rill; 

New grass comes marching 
Over the hill. 


Flowers are blooming 
On hill and glen: 

\ robin’s shouting. 
“It’s spring again!” 


Something To Think About 
Clarice Foster Booth 


“What a day! What a day!” 
Croaked the happy old frog 
As he sat in the rain 

On his favorite log. 


“This will freshen my pool 
That’s why I am glad: 

It will also be fine 

For my green lily pad. 

“The down-pour may spoil 
Many picnics. but see 

If this pool should dry up. 
What would happen to me?” 
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Crayrite crayons make 


paper GLOW WITH LIFE 
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Because these crayons bear 
the famous Milton Bradley 
name, you know they are fine 
quality art materials. Because 
they bear the Crayrite label you can 
count on improved performance — 
greater color intensity and uniformity, Packed 0 06 aid DA colons te 
no flaking and smoother marking prop- your choice of cuck or lift lid 
erties — making Crayrites more versa- box — in conventional round 
; is or the popular ‘‘No-Roll 

tile, more responsive than ever. Try 


shape. Gold and silver are in 
them, compare the results. cluded in 24 color assorement 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and cheir pupils make the most of our products 
is as much a pare of Milton Bradley Service as the making of 
fine quality are materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, ““Geccing the Most out of Crayons.” 













@ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
a Dept. JA5, Springfield 2, Mass. 


* Please send me your new folder ‘Getting the 
s Most out of Crayons.” 


Name 


Address 
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NEE OSISISIM BRADLEY 


o City, Zone & State 


I teach grade at 





ART MATERIAL BUYERS — 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OFFER 
GENUINE CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES 


aft Unheard-of Prices... 











STRETCH THOSE SCHOOL BUDGET DOLLARS 








We bought the entire stock of wood handle brushes 


from a U. S. brush manufacturer who has converted 











to plastics. This is a fine, soft, cemented-in metal fer- 
ruled brush. There are many sizes and shapes. Handles 
are wood and enameled in red and blue. 


FIRST QUALITY — NOT SECONDS 


Unconditional Money Back Guarantee 


Art Teachers 





BRING THIS OFFER 
TO THE ATTENTION 
OF THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PURCHASING IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. YOU WILL 
P* SJOING A REAL 
SERVICE FOR YOUR WRITE TO: 

DEPARTMENT. 


7 
Gray's DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES ART MATERIALS 
1321 LOYOLA AVE. CHICAGO 26, ILL. 














